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PREFACE. 



This book is intended for students in the second 
year of the high school. It is not a full treatise on 
composition, nor a complete rhetoric. It includes as 
many and as much of the principles of these two sub- 
jects as a second-year student may reasonably be 
expected to master. There is therefore no attempt to 
spread these few pages over the whole field of Eng- 
lish writing : attention is rather directed to a few 
questions, treated fundamentally and thoroughly. 

In composition the paragraph is regarded as the 
unit, and made the basis of study. Its history and 
theory, parts and structure, laws and development, are 
successively presented. Principles are first stated, ex- 
plained, and illustrated ; the student is then required 
by analytical and constructive exercises to show his 
knowledge of the subject discussed. The subject- 
matter is therefore considered from three view-points : 
the theory ; the principle applied by others ; the 
principles applied by the student himself. For the 
convenience of those who may use this work, the full 
texts of the First Bunker Hill Oration^ Vision of Sir 
Launfalf Anzient Mariner^ and Cotter^ s Saturday 
Night are printed in the appendix. 
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The same methods have been followed in the out- 
line, the parts of the composition, and the kinds of 
composition. The outline is treated as a connecting 
link between the isolated and the related paragraph. 
Three chapters in technical rhetoric deal with the 
questions of diction, figures of speech, and versifica- 
tion. The whole subject-matter is applied by the 
consideration of three types of discourse, — essay, 
novel and drama, and by especial study of Silas Mar- 
ner and Julius Ccesar, 

In every case the subjects are presented contin- 
uously, and are not divided into assignments for daily 
lessons, but the subject-matter is topically arranged 
under distinct headings. Each teacher can do such 
work to much better advantage. Of the exercises 
accompanying the several chapters,, there are doubt- 
less some neither advisable nor practical for every 
class. The aim has been to offer material in amount 
and kinds sufficient for many men of many minds. 
Classes and their environments are variable quah- 
tities. 

It is hoped that every indebtedness has been fully 
acknowledged in the body of the text. Anyone who 
writes on composition and rhetoric can hardly fail to 
recognize his obligations to the excellent work of 
Professors Bain and Genung, past and present deans 

of this faculty. 

G. A. W. 
Utica Free Academy, 

April, 1902. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THEORY AND HISTORY OF THE PARAGRAPH. 

" The whole theory of paragraphing is implied in the words 
* complete ' and * organic* " 

Bates: Talks on Writing English, (Second Series.) 

1. Nature of the Paragraph. — A paragraph is a 
sentence or .a sentence-group which develops one 
easily recognized subject. Such sentence-group may 
stand by itself, as in the newspaper editorial, or the 
paragraph may be related to other groups, each of 
which develops some one part of a larger theme. 
The first we call an isolated paragraph ; the second, 
a related paragraph. In either case the subject may 
be definitely stated or distinctly implied. Each sen- 
tence in the group should contribute something to 
the development of the main thought. Thus proofs 
may be adduced, illustrations given, particulars stated, 
or some specific application may be made. The 
paragraph, therefore, becomes an organic structure, 
and whether spoken, written, or printed, has a dis- 
tinct form and definite content. A simple illustra- 
tion of these two fundamental principles may be seen 
in the following newspaper clipping : — 
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The Plight of Spain. 

Unfortunate Spain apparently has no chance to get out of 
her difficulties. Three years ago there was a prospect that the 
loss of the colonies, the repatriation and reduction of the 
army, and the turning of the attention of capitalists to domes- 
tic investments, would result in a great home development, and 
make the country greater and more prosperous than ever. 
This hope has been dashed. Bad government, want of con- 
fidence, and the spread of anarchistic doctrines among the 
industrial classes, have wrecked this interesting program. 

I. Mechanical Form, By the form of a paragraph, 
as distinguished from its content or subject-matter, 
we mean the mechanical arrangement which shows 
to the reader's eye that a paragraph is. beginning or 
has ended. Each new paragraph should start on a 
new line, and should be indented ; that is, the first 
word should be set in to the right of the left margin. 
In written manuscript there should be an indention 
of a half inch at least, and a full inch is perhaps 
better. On a printed page the indention is usually 
the space of the letter m of the type used. The end 
of a paragraph is indicated by spacing out the line on 
which the last word is written. These devices should 
be carefully observed by every writer. They are 
conventional signs long in use, and assist the reader 
in fixing the several stages of thought in a composi- 
tion. Indention indicates that sentences so separated 
belong to different stadia of the thought. 

(a) Violations of form. There are three frequent 
violations of this paragraph form. These are : (a) 
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neglect of indention ; (b) too frequent indention ; 
(c) spacing between sentences within the paragraph. 
All are due to the writer's lack of skill in determin- 
ing the exact stages of his plan. If carelessness or 
willful neglect be the occasion of improper form, the 
first thing for any writer to do is to rid himself of 
such vices. ^ Laziness and shiftlessness are diseases 
for which neither text-book nor rules of writing fur- 
nish any remedy. The faults of form just mentioned 
may be corrected by careful consideration of the 
proper content of any given paragraph. 

2. Content of a Paragraph, The definition given 
above will help us to determine what subject-matter, 
in general, is proper to a paragraph. Be sure first 
what the subject is, else the sentences set down must 
be an incongruous, unrelated group. Before putting 
any word-group into a paragraph, we must see its 
relation to the other individual members of the same 
group and to the whole thought. 

(a) Method. The necessity of such a method is oc- 
casioned by our way of thinking. Thoughts are not 
single, isolated things, without relation or connection. 
Professor James, one of America's greatest psycholo- 
gists, says : " In all our voluntary thinking, there is 
some subject or topic about which all the members of 
the thought revolve." ^ It is the subject-matter which 
circles about this single topic that makes the full and 
proper content of a paragraph. If our thoughts are 

* Psychology ^ vol. i. p. 259. 
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worth expressing, they go forward from point to 
point, advancing in groups, and leaving details to be 
filled in when pen and paper are called into use. 
Related thoughts on a single topic form the content 
of a paragraph. The paragraph form and content 
present exactly the thought form and subject. 

(b) General traits. If the paragraph has this dis- 
tinct form and definite content, it will be made up of 
easily recognized parts ; it will be subject to exact 
laws ; and will have certain recognizable methods of 
growth or development. Such indeed is the case, 
and the three succeeding chapters will consider in 
detail these several characteristics of the written 
paragraph. 

Exercise A. Write a short paragraph on one of 
the following subjects. Be sure that the paragraph 
is correct in mechanical form, and that it contain^ no 
sentence which does not bear directly upon the chpeen 
topic. I. A game of hockey. 2. A recitation in 
Algebra. 3. A - runaway. 4. Marner's house at 
Raveloe. 5. Camping out. 6. Sir Launfal at the 
spring. 

Exercise B. Study a few paragraphs on the edi- 
torial page of your newspaper, i. Criticise them in 
respect to form and content. 2. State the subject 
of each paragraph, and show the relation of the sen- 
tences to the subject. 3. In case of defects, indi- 
cate changes. 4. Criticise the following paragraph 
divisions : 
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I found the Knight under his butler's hands, who always 
shaves him. He was no sooner dressed than he called for a 
glass of the Widow Trueby's water, which he told me he always 
drank before he went abroad. He recommended me 

to a dram of it at the same time with so much heartiness, that I 
could not forbear drinking it. 

As soon as I had got it down, I found it very unpalatable ; 
upon which the Knight, observing that I had made several wry 
faces, told me that he knew I should not like it at first, but that 
it was the best thing in the world against the stone or gravel. 

I could have wished, indeed, that he had acquainted me with 
the virtues of it sooner ; but it was too late to complain, and I 
knew what he had done was out of good-will. Sir 

Roger told me, further, that he looked upon it to be very good 
for a man whilst he stayed in town, to keep o& infection ; and 
that he got together a quantity of it upon the first news of the 
sickness being at Dantzic, When of a sudden, turning short to 
one of his servants, who stood behind him, he bade him call a 
hackney-coach, and take care it was an elderly man that drove it. 

From Sir Roger in Westminster. 

2. Kinds of Paragraphs. — There are several ways 
in which paragraphs are classified. We may consider 
length, and describe them as long or short. We may 
think of the writer's purpose, and divide them into 
descriptive, narrative, expository, and argumentative. 
When the paragraph topic is stated first, and followed 
by amplifying sentences, we may, with Dr. Lewis, call 
the paragraph loose. A periodic paragraph suspends 
the full statement of its subject until the end. Again, 
we may consider one paragraph in its relation to 
others. A paragraph which serves as a sort of bridge, 
joining a preceding paragraph with one following, is 
called transitional. Introductory or preliminary para- 
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graphs give a general survey or a plan of the essay 
that follows. Amplifying paragraphs are such as 
•furnish particulars or details of some preceding state- 
ment. Finally, the classification may be based on the 
method by which a paragraph is developed — a sub- 
ject fully expanded in Chapter IV. Examples of each 
of the above-mentioned classes may be found in the 
First Bunker Hill Oration^ pp. 247-274. 

Exercise A. Classify according to the descrip- 
tion just given the first ten paragraphs of the First 
Bunker Hill Oration, Treat in the same way all the 
paragraphs of Silas Mamer, Chapter I. 

3. History of the Paragraph. — /. Bains Six 
Rules, The paragraph, considered as a unit of dis- 
course with a well-defined structure of its own, is a 
modern invention. Throughout the history of Eng- 
lish prose all great writers show, in varying degrees 
of course, an appreciation of the need and value of 
sentence-groups; but it was not until 1866 that any 
formal theory of paragraph construction was set forth. 
In that year Professor Bain published his English 
Composition and Rhetoric^ wherein he proposed and 
defended the following six rules for paragraph 
structure : 

I. " The bearing of each sentence upon what pre- 
cedes shall be explicit and unmistakable." II. 
"When several consecutive sentences iterate or il- 
lustrate the same idea, they should, so far as possible, 
be formed alike. This may be called the rule of 
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Parallel Construction/* III. " The opening sentence, 
unless so constructed as to hi obviously preparatory, 
is expected to indicate with prominence the subject 
of the paragraph." IV. "A paragraph should be 
consecutive, or free from dislocation.*' V. "A para- 
graph should possess unity ; which implies a definite 
purpose, and forbids digressions and irrelevant mat- 
ter.** VI. "As in the sentence, so in the paragraph, 
a due proportion should obtain between principal and 
subordinate statements.'* ^ 

(a) Imporjance. The rules just quoted are of the 
highest importance in considering the theory and his- 
tory of the modern paragraph. They summarize in 
careful form the results of many years of experiment- 
ing, and form the basis of all later theorizing. Upon 
these propositions are founded the valuable discus- 
sions by McElroy, Genung, Minto, Wendell, and 
Scott and Denney. And they are so broad and 
inclusive that subsequent study and analysis have 
made but slight additions to »the work accomplished 
by Professor Bain. 

(d) Later Theory. Two principles, suggested in 
the six rules, have been more fully developed. These 
are the laws of mass and proportion, and are best 
stated by Wendell, and by Scott and Denney. Mass 
requires that a paragraph be summarized in a sentence 
"whose subject shall be a summary of its opening 
sentence, and whose predicate shall be a summary of its 

^ Englith Com^otitioH and Rk4ioric, vol* i, p. 91, ff« 
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closing sentence."^ Proportion demands that enough 
be said " to show fully the purpose and idea of the 
paragraph," and "that the details which make up 
the paragraph be treated in proportion to their re- 
spective importance." ^ With Bain's rules, these two 
additions include the whole substance of modern 
theory, of the paragraph. 

4. Definitions of the Paragraph. — In this connec- 
tion it will be both interesting and instructive to 
note the definitions of a paragraph which various 
rhetoricians have given. The student should compare 
them carefully, and point out the respects in which 
these several ideas of the paragraph agree or differ. 

Bain says : " The division of discourse next higher 
than the sentence is the paragraph : which is a col- 
lection of sentences with unity of purpose." Angus* 
definition is somewhat more precise: "A paragraph 
is a combination of sentences, intended to explain, or 
illustrate, or prove, or apply some truth ; or to give 
the history of events during any definite portion of 
time, or in relation to any one object of thought." 
D. J. Hill describes a paragraph as "a group of sen- 
tences that are closely related in thought.*' Genung 
says : " A paragraph is a connected series of sen- 
tences constituting the development of a single topic." 
McElroy notes the resemblance of a paragraph to the 
whole composition : " A paragraph is in tact a whole 
composition in miniature, and sometimes constitutes 

^ Englith Composition f p. 139. * Paretgraph-WrUing^ p* xo. 
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a whole composition." A. S. Hill presumably aims 
at a definition in the following : ** We have seen that 
a paragraph is something more than a sentence and 
something less than an essay ; and that it is an im- 
portant means of making the natural divisions of a 
composition ... as a whole." Wendell defines thus : 
" A paragraph is to a sentence what a sentence is to 
a word." Newcomer: "The logical and legitimate 
paragraph is a unit, a group of sentences expressing 
ideas that are closely related among themselves, and 
that, as a group, are more or less sharply distin- 
guished from other groups." Mead's idea is given in 
a topic sentence : " When a group of sentences re- 
lates to the same topic we call the whole a para- 
graph." Webster says : "A paragraph is a sentence 
or group of sentences serving a single purpose in the 
development of a theme." 

5. Changes in the Paragraph. — i. Length. From 
the days of Alfred down to the present time the 
English paragraph shows no great variation in its 
length. Sentence length has in general decreased. 
This has, of course, increased the number of sen- 
tences in a paragraph while the total number of 
words has remained practically uniform. Under the 
Latin influence, single sentence paragraphs, made up 
of many and confusing clauses, became the prevalent 
style. In early times there was little variety in sen- 
tence form, and paragraphs were monotonously con- 
structed of long, involved periods. 
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2. Principles of Division, (a) Old English. In 
old English, writers apparently had no conception of 
the related paragraph. Each separated division con- 
stituted a whole composition in itself. Sections 
varying in length from one hundred fifty to three 
hundred words were called chapters — a plan famil- 
iar enough to students who have read Caesar. No 
effort was made to proceed by organized and related 
stages of thought. Sentences were grouped chiefly 
on the principle of emphasis, and a new division was 
made \yhenever an emphatic turn of thought was 
reached. Authors lacked a sense of unity, coherence, 
mass, and proportion. This style of paragraph, essen- 
tially formless, is found until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

{b) Middle English. In Temple, Locke, DeFoe, 
Swift, Addison, Johnson, Burke, and DeQuincey the 
paragraph assumes a definite, organic, rational form. 
There is a recognition of the paragraph as a unit of 
discourse, and a conscious effort to perfect its struc- 
ture and define its relations. None of these pro- 
saists, however, excellent as they are, have a mastery 
over all the elements of this unit. Addison, for in- 
stance, secures paragraph unity, but is weak in em- 
phasis and proportion. Goldsmith is defective in 
unity, clear in sequence, but inexact in proportion. 
Burke is the best paragrapher of his time and supe- 
rior to many writers of a later day. 

(c) Modern English. "The nineteenth century 
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differs from the eighteenth not in kind but in de- 
gree." ^ We find at length in Macaulay a writer who 
fully recognized the importance and value of the 
paragraph. In Arnold, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Lowell, 
the paragraph becomes a subject of careful arrange- 
ment based on laws intuitively appreciated by authors 
before they were formally stated by rhetoricians. 
Sentence, paragraph, and whole composition are rec- 
ognized as units of discourse governed by similar 
laws varying only in their specific uses for the par- 
ticular unit. The broad principles are the same in 
each instance. Bain's six rules fixed the irregular, 
halting, crude ideas in formal, definite laws which 
could be applied in a particular way. The organic 
nature of the paragraph had been but vaguely felt : 
since then it has been clearly perceived, and the best 
prosaists have given careful attention to the con- 
struction of their paragraphs in accordance with well 
founded laws. 

Review Exercise, i. The last two paragraphs 
of Chapter IV. in Silas Marmr are much too long, 
and may easily be subdivided. Read them carefully, 
and rearrange the paragraphing. State the subject 
of each division you make. 2. Give all the classifi- 
cations applicable to the paragraphs in sections 51-55 
of Sesame and Lilies, 3. Criticise the paragraph 
divisions in the Spectator^ No. ^12, July 9, 171 1, 

* Lewis ! History of the English Paragraph^ p. 137. 
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Sunday at Coverley Hall. What other better divis- 
ions could have been made ? 4. What subjects are 
discussed in this. paper ? 5. The following sentences 
are not grouped as they were originally written. 
Paragraph them so that they shall be correct in form 
and content. What subject is discussed ? 

*^ Spain is now under martial law. Her industries are para- 
lyzed. A state of civil law prevails in her richest and most 
industrious province, Catalonia. Elsewhere the people arc 
almost in a state of revolt against the clericalism and senseless 
Bourbonism that dominate society and public affairs. Nor is 
there any visible way out. It looks very much as if the country 
would go from bad to worse. No one knows the result of 
secession and disintegration. Already the British lion has his 
paw on one fair portion of the kingdom — the Balearic Islands, 
in the Mediterranean." 



CHAPTER II. 

PARTS AND STRUCTURE OF THE PARAGRAPH. 

" The trilimph of modern Art in Writing is manifested in 
the structure of the Paragraph." — Earle : English Prose. 

6. The Typical Paragraph. — i . Nature, In the 
preceding chapter we found the true paragraph to be 
organic and complete. These are essential charac- 
teristics which imply distinct but naturally related 
parts. The divisions exist in a unified structure. 
Animals and plants are organic because they possess 
organs or parts on whose action life and growth of 
the body depend. A tree lacking its sap or deprived 
of its bark would be incomplete in structure and 
parts, and could not live. No less is a similar condi- 
tion imposed on the paragraph ; and the typical form 
is that which shows all parts in perfect relation. The 
aim of our present inquiry is to learn what these 
parts are, and how they may be arranged to make a 
thought-group complete. 

2. Parts, An examination of the definition of a 
paragraph will indicate the natural parts into which 
the group is divided. We are dealing with a rhetori- 
cal structure which develops one easily recognized 

13 
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subject. First, then, is the subject, the thing talked 
about, or the point in which the whole thought cen- 
ters. This subject must be clearly understood; 
whence the second parts may consist of explanations. 
That there may be np doubt concerning the accuracy 
of the statement contained in the subject, the third 
part may present proofs. Finally, to secure proper 
emphasis for the main thought, or to make its clear- 
ness doubly sure, some specific application may be 
made. 

In the typical paragraph, therefore, there are four 
parts, which may be exhibited by the following 
scheme. 

1. Presentation of the subject. 

2. Explanation of the subject. 

3. Statement of proof. 

4. Application of the subject. 

These four parts are well illustrated in the following 
paragraph, adapted from a theme on ** College Rows." 
The numbers prefixed to the sentences correspond to 
the numbering of parts in the scheme above. 

I. The true man is not exemplified in any measures calcu- 
lated to torture or intimidate another. 2. Why, therefore, 
should a freshman be subjected to indignities, if he does not 
wish to enter into these rows or fights? 3. That is not what 
he goes to college for ; and if he has learned to be a man before 
he becomes a college student, these boyish encounters, instead 
of adding to his manly qualities, are only disgusting to his 
finer sense. 4. There is neither manliness nor manners in 
compelling him to indulge them. 



« 
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3. Importance of the Type. The typical structure 
is of value and importance because it gives us a 
model upon which to form our paragraphs. Not all 
sentence-groups are thus precisely wrought out, and 
probably the majority are not so made. Some sub- 
jects, for instance, may be presented so clearly and 
fully in the topic sentence that no explanation of 
their meaning is needed. When indisputable state- 
ments constitute the subject, it would be a waste of 
time and an impertinence to the reader for the writer 
to proceed with proofs. Similarly the application 
may be omitted when the subject is otherwise made 
entirely clear. The plan shows what may properly 
be included in a paragraph, and furnishes a point of 
departure for its best construction. Writing in this 
typical form, therefore, will materially assist the stu- 
dent to acquire a mastery over logical composition, 
and a greater ease in the orderly presentation of his 
thought. 

Exercise A. i. Find in the literature you are 
reading five paragraphs that exhibit the typical struc- 
ture. 2. In the First Bunker Hill Oration^ which 
paragraphs have this form } 3. State the office of 
each sentence in "The Plight of Spain,'* quoted on 
page 2. 4. What is the office of each sentence in 
the extract from Sir Roger in Westminster Abbey ^ 
page 5 .? 5. What parts of the typical structure 
are not found in the above paragraph } 

Exercise B. Write paragraphs, containing all 
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four parts, on the following subjects. 1. Prince 
Hemy'3 visit to the United States. 2. The launch- 
ing of a ship. 3. Sir Roger's character. 4. Humor 
in the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, 5. Raskin's 
idea of a good book. 6. Out-door exercise. 7. The 
hero oi Julius Ccesar, 8. A raiser. 

Note. — Exercises similar to the above should be given until 
a class shall have mastered the typical paragraph form. In 
the number of such exercises, and in the time devoted to this 
purpose, each teacher is of course the best judge for his own 
class. 

7. The Topic Sentence. — i. Nature, A topic sen- 
tence is one which definitely states the subject pre- 
sented in the paragraph. It is to the paragraph what 
the subject-noun is to a sentence, in that the office of 
each is to tell us what is discussed. Both have simi- 
lar variations of position, and may stand at almost 
any point in their respective groups. Occasionally, 
however, the topic is not specifically stated. In all 
such instances it should be clearly implied in each of 
the several sentences, so that an attentive reader 
may easily grasp the main idea 6i the paragraph. 
Whether definitely stated or merely implied, the 
topic should be the germ of every sentence in the 
group and constantly before the writer's mind. In 
this way only can the bearing and relation of the sev- 
eral paragraph parts be made clear and distinct. 

2. Position, The writer has wide limits in fixing 
the position of the topic sentence. Its place in the 
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paragraph may be first or last ; it may be stated in 
opening and repeated in closing ; it may consist of 
two parts constituting a double topic; or it may be 
implied merely. In many paragraphs, an introduc- 
tory clause, a sentence, or, more rarely, two or 
three sentences, precede the statement of the topic. 
These several arrangements deserve careful consid- 
eration, since they determine largely the character of 
the paragraph. 

(a) Topic First. The usual and natural position 
of a subject is first in the order of thought. Such 
placing gives a certain logical emphasis in presenting 
a topic before its expansion. This arrangement 
makes a paragraph similar in its structure to that of 
a loose sentence, and is by far the commonest type. 
Ordinarily the topic is stated first in paragraphs 
which aim to prove some principle, to explain a gen- 
eral idea, or to defend any formal proposition. The 
following example, with the topic in italics, illustrates 
this order. 

^^ But weather conditions have been unfavorable. Storms 
have raged on the Atlantic, and incoming liners have reported 
that they encountered many difficulties on their voyages. That 
the Kronprinz has had her share of difficulties to contend with 
there is no doubt, and she may have had to buffet many a gale. 
In such an event, she could not have made anything like record 
time, and it may be late to-morrow afternoon before she reaches 
her dock at Thirty-fourth street." — Mail and Express, 

(b) Topic Last. To gain especial emphasis for the 
subject, the statement of the topic may be deferred 
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until the end of the paragraph. This is the usual 
method when a writer is presenting a subject in dis- 
pute or when for any reason his thought is liable to 
be received with disfavor. So, also, details are fre- 
quently massed at the beginning, and the subject in 
which they center is placed at the end. In case of 
unfamiliar themes this is the best arrangement, since 
it enables the reader by easy gradations to approach 
the complete thought. Paragraphs thus ordered 
are often called periodical, because of their resem- 
blance to sentences of that structure. An illustra- 
tion of the type follows. 

" Germany is glad that we like Prince Hetiry. France says 
we are snobs because we have received him with honors. 
England is inclined to be jealous and to think we have for- 
gotten the value of her friendship. Other foreign nations have 
expressed various opinions of the reception accorded our royal 
visitor, but none have cordially approved while many have 
enviously attacked. // seems impossible for European powers 
to conceive of a mutual friendship that embraces more than 
two countries or is not held together by the iron-clad terms of 
an alliance^'' — Utica Daily Press. 

(c) Topic First and Last. Occasionally the topic, 
definitely stated in the opening sentence, is repeated 
for the sake of increasing clearness or emphasis, at 
the end of the paragraph. The repetition is rarely 
made in the same words, but consists in an enforce- 
ment of the topic thought by varied expression. 
The device is less common in written than in spoken 
discourse, where it often serves to advise the hearer 
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that the thought nIii hand is completed, and the speaker 
is ready to proceed with a new division. The par- 
ticular value of this arrangement is that, by making 
it well-rounded and finished, the circle of thought is 
completed. The following illustration shows this 
structure in its simplest and clearest form. 

" There are some opinions in which a man should stand 
neuter^ without engaging his assent to one side or the other. 
Such a hovering faith as this, which refuses to settle upon any 
determination, is absolutely necessary to a mind that is careful 
to avoid errors and prepossessions. When the arguments 
press equally on both sides in matters that are indifferent to us, 
the safest method is to give up ourselves to neither ^"^ — The 
Cover ley Witch. 

{d) Double Topic. When the topic of a* par- 
agraph contains two ideas of practically equal im- 
portance, the sentence-group is said to have a double 
topic. Such arrangement is usual also when two ideas 
are to be contrasted. In the following illustration 
we have first the idea of Zola's belief in justice, and 
second his philosophy of life. The second thought 
is naturally deduced from the first, since the novel- 
ist's philosophy of life was based upon his belief in 
justice. The contrast is drawn between justice and 
pessimism represented in one man's life. 

"And, finally, Zola believes in justice. In a moment of 
peril he arose, and his voice resounded on her behalf; from 
the bottom of his heart he spoke that which he believed to be 
the truth. This of itself should impose respect among all 
decent people. And with regard to his philosophy ^ is it his 
fault if he is a pessimist in temperament? It is a sentiment 
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which we did not give to the world ; nor you, who in your war 
of independence, and in a more recent conflict, fought on be- 
half of the eternal principles of liberty and justice." — T/ie 
Evening Transcript. 

(e) Topic Implied. In descriptive and narrative 
writing, or in other forms of discourse wherein the 
author groups a series of details and particulars con- 
cerning a single scene, incident, or idea, the topic 
need not be definitely expressed. The material thus 
placed in a paragraph is usually related in time or 
space. Great care is necessary in the choice of sub- 
ject-matter and in the arrangement of sentences, 
since the reader must be able to feel the topic in the 
effedt of the paragraph as a whole. Any wandering 
on the part of the writer is sure to produce confusion. 
He must here pay especial attention to his topic 
while making each sentence. This style of par- 
agraph is not at all uncommon and the student will 
have no difficulty in finding many examples. Silas 
Mamer and Twice Told Tales contain many such 
paragraphs. In th^ following illustration the topic 
may be stated as, " The capture of General Lukban 
is of great importance." The several sentences have 
the common purpose of explaining why this is so. 

" Lukban is one of the most energetic and ferocious of in- 
surgents. He is a half-breed, a mixture of Chinese and Filipino 
stock, and he has been an irreconcilable from the first. He had 
various fastnesses in the mountains of Samar, from which he 
would descend upon the coast towns, and his reign of terror 
was so complete that the entire population of the island paid 
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tribute to him as the price of freedom from attack. Ordinary 
campaign methods failed in his case ; and his capture now is 
believed to be the natural working out of the system of dividing 
the island into small squares by military garrisons, and making 
it impossible for the insurgents to obtain food or shelter." — 
The Evening Post. 

Exercise A. i. Find the topic in each of the 
following paragraphs. 2. Tell where it is placed, and 
what is gained by the arrangement chosen. 3. Ex- 
plain the relation of each sentence to the topic. 

" Sometimes queer negro superstitions crop out in the course 
of the discussions. One man happened to say that many of 
his neighbors believed that the warm or cold waves of air that 
one traveling through the country at dusk sometimes feels sud- 
denly were the ghosts of dead people, or as he puts it * haunts.' 
Somebody in the audience asked where he supposed these 
* haunts ' came from, but the man was quite equal to the occa- 
sion. * I can't jes' say for certain shuah, but some of dem ere 
haunts is so powerful warm I has my suspicions where dey 
come from.' " — The Evening Transcript. 

" Is it not about time for Congress to exercise its exclusive 
power to regulate commerce between the several States, so far 
as it relates to railroad transportation, in a rational and syste- 
matic manner? Here is the State of Minnesota trying to 
defeat the unification and harmonious operation of a system 
reaching from the lakes to the Pacific Ocean, because in it are 
two parallel and formerly competing lines crossing the State, 
the consolidation of which is forbidden by its laws. It is inter- 
state commerce that is chiefly affected, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States is considering whether it will entertain a 
suit by the State of Minnesota for the vindication of its right 
to interfere." — The Mail and Express. 

" That is the fundamental objection to this new style of 
putting manacles on the House. It defeats the great end of 
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every deliberative assembly — namely, to ascertain * the sense 
of the meeting.' The leaders of the House refuse to take the 
sense of the House. They devise a rule, rather, to prevent that 
sense from obtaining expression. No one can doubt, for ex- 
ample, that the Babcock Bill for putting iron and steel on the 
free list would have commanded a majority in the House, 4f 
the House had been allowed to vote on it. But no, said the 
Lord Keepers of the Committee on Rules, all you can do is to 
say " Aye " or " No," when the bill is put on its passage, and 
all your amendments will go out on a point of order. That 
marks the depth of humiliation to which the House has been 
brought" — The Mail and Express, 

" In i860 the nation was going down into the valley of de- 
cision. The question which had been debated on thousands of 
platforms, which had been discussed in countless publications, 
which thundered from innumerable pulpits, had caused in their 
congregations the bitter strife and dissension to which only 
cases of conscience can give rise, was everywhere pressing for 
solution. And not merely in the various channels of publicity 
was it alive and clamorous. About every fireside in the land, 
in the conversation of friends and neighbors, and, deeper still, 
in the secret of millions of human hearts, the battle of opinion 
was waging; and all men felt and saw — with more or less 
clearness — that an answer to the important question, * Shall 
the nation live?' was due, and not to be denied." — Hay: 
Eulogv on McKinley, 

" Critics of Michelangelo have sometimes spoken as if the 
only characteristic of his genius were a wonderful strength, 
verging, as in things of the imagination great strength always 
does, on what is singular or strange. A certain strangeness, 
something of the blossoming of the aloe, is indeed an element 
in all true works of art ; that they shall excite or surprise us is 
indispensable. But that they shall give pleasure and exert a 
charm over us is indispensable too ; and this strangeness must 
be sweet also — a lovely strangeness." — Walter Pater: 
The Renaissance, 
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** I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus an account 
of a very active little animal, which I think he calls the ichneu- 
mon, that makes it the whole business of his life to break the 
eggs of the crocodile, which he is always in search after. This 
instinct is the more remarkable, because the ichneumon never 
feeds upon the eggs he has broken, nor in any other way finds 
his account in them. Were it not for the incessant labors of 
this industrious animal, Egypt, says the historian, would be 
overrun with crocodiles ; for the Egyptians are so far from de- 
stroying those pernicious creatures, that they worship them as 
gods." — Sir Roger on Party Spirit. 

" Home affections are the first and the last of human attach- 
ments ; they begin with the first opening of the soul, and they 
abide when all other feelings have faded away. Families are 
the unity of which society is composed, as tissue is made of 
cells, and matter of molecules. The attractions of parent and 
child, man and wife, brother and sister are fundamental and 
primary. They are the deep roots from which social life is 
developed. According as the family is, so is the state." — J. F. 
Clarke: Self-Culture. 

Exercise B. i. Find in the literature you are 
reading five examples for each of the topic positions 
described above. 2. State in each case the apparent 
purpose of the arrangement, and explain the relation 
of each sentence to the topic. 

Exercise C. Suggest two subjects for each topic 
arrangement. Choose the subjects from the litera- 
ture of your course and from the incidents of every- 
day life. Write paragraphs on such of the subjects 
as your teacher approves. 

8. Explanation of the Topic. — The topic may be 
explained by a sentence of repetition, extension, or 
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contrast. The office of such sentences is fully im- 
plied in the names. Explanation by repetition re- 
states the subject in a new aspect ; extension makes 
the idea broader ; and contrast explains by telling 
what the subject is not. In the following examples 
only so much of a paragraph is quoted as illustrates 
the principle involved. The topic sentences are 
marked, and the illustrative sentences are printed in 
italics. 

) I . Repetition, 

[Topic] " A tree is an underground creature, with its tail 
in the air. All its intelligence is in its roots. All the senses 
it has are in its roots P — Holmes. 

2. Extension. 

[Topic] "Of course there is a portion of reading quite 
indispensable to a wise man. History and exact science he 
must learn by laborious reading. Colleges, in like manner^ 
have their indispensable office — to teach elements.'''* — Emerson. 

3. Contrast. 

[Topic] " With the foregoing characteristics . . . the book 
is devoid of others that we should quite as naturally look for. 
The sketches are not, it is hardly necessary to say, profound; 
but it is rather more remarkable that they so seldom, if ever, 
show any design on the writer's part to make them so.''^ 

— Hawthorne. 

Exercise A. i. Find three paragraphs for each 
method of explanation. 2. Continue to a suitable 
conclusion the paragraphs from which extracts are 
made above. 
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9. Proof of the Topic. — The simplest means of 
proving the topic is by a sentence, which gives partic- 
ulars, or furnishes an example. Either plan will 
make a general idea specific and concrete, and fur- 
nish evidence of the case in hand. The following 
examples are arranged as those above ; the topic is 
marked, and the illustrative sentence italicized. 

1 . Particulars, 

[Topic] " In rural occupation there is nothing mean and 
debasing. // leads a man forth among scenes of natural gran- 
deur and beauty ; it leaves him to the workings of his own 
mind, operated upon by the purest and most elevating of exter- 
nal influences,'''' — Washington Irving. 

2. Example, 

[Topic] ** Death is at all times solemn ; but never so much 
so as at sea. A man dies on shore; his body remains with his 
friends, and * the mourners go about the streets ; ' but when 
a man falls overboard, at sea, and is lost, there is a suddenness 
in the event, and a difficulty in realizing it, which give to it an 
air of awful mystery,^'' — Dana. 

10. Application of the Topic. — The topic is applied 
by a sentence which summarizes the paragraph, or 
states a result of which the topic is the cause. 
Summarizing sentences may be introduced by phrases 
such as, in a word, in shorty to conclude, and are 
easily recognized. The sentence of results or effects 
is most common in exposition and argumentation. 
In the following examples the illustrative sentences 
are italicized, but the topic is not marked. The 
student should find out the subject in each case. 
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1 . Summary. 

*•*• But at the same time the hen, that has all this seeming 
ingenuity (which is indeed absolutely necessary for the propa- 
gation of the species), considered in other respects, is without 
the least glimmerings of thought or common sense. She mis- 
takes a piece of chalk for an egg, and sits upon it in the same 
manner; she is insensible of any increase or diminution in the 
number of those she lays; she does not distinguish between 
her own and those of another species; and when the birth 
appears of never so different a bird, will cherish it for her own. 
In all these circumstances which do not carry an immediate 
regard to the subsistence of herself or her species^ she is a very 
idiot?'' — The Coverley Poultry, 

2. Result. 

"A furious party spirit, when it rages in its full violence, 
exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed ; and when it is under 
its greatest restraint naturally breaks out in falsehood, detrac- 
tion, calumny, and a partial administration of justice. In a 
word, it fills a nation with spleen and rancor ^ and extinguishes 
all the seeds of good-nature^ compassion^ and humanity. ^'^ — 
Sir Roger and Party Spirit. 

Exercise A. i. Fill out the extracts quoted in 
section 9, by inserting sentences of explanation and 
application. 2. Find in the literature you are read- 
ing *three topics proved by particulars, and three by 
examples. 3. Find three topics applied by summary 
and three by result. 

Exercise B. Using the various forms of expla- 
nation, proof, and application, frame topics and write 
paragraphs on the following subjects. i. The 
appearance of the Gray Champion. 2. The effect of 
Parson Hooper's black veil. 3. Family life of the 
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Scotch peasant. 4. The value of novel reading. 5. 
Sir Roger, the love-maker. 

11. Special Structures. — There are certain special 
structures of the paragraph which vary widely from 
the typical form. Such exceptional arrangements 
are used when the paragraph has a peculiar office to 
fill. These functions are three in number, and are 
called introductory, transitional and summarizing. 
Such forms are of the greatest importance in the 
organization of the whole composition by furnishing 
points of departure, connection or conclusion. Not 
infrequently they have but a single sentence, though 
two or three are usually required. 

I. Introductory. The introductory paragraph sets 
forth, in a general way, the subject of the whole com- 
position, or of one of its main divisions. It may 
present an outline or merely a topic ; all development 
is left for subsequent paragraphs. The following 
illustrate this form. 

" Bodily labor is of two kinds, either that which a man sub- 
mits to for his livelihood, or that which he undergoes for his 
pleasure. The latter of them generally changes the name of 
labor for that of exercise, but differs only from ordinary labor 
as it rises from another motive." — Spectator on Recreation. 

"The first and most obvious reflections which arise in a main 
who changes the city for the country are upon the different 
manners of the people whom he meets with in those two differ- 
ent scenes of life. By manners I do not mean morals, but 
behavior and good-breeding as they show themselves in the 
town and in the country." — Rural Etiquette. 
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Exercise A. i. Find in the Sir Roger de Caver- 
ley Papers^ Twice Told Tales, or Silas Mamery exam- 
ples of introductory paragraphs. 2. What paragraphs 
in the First Bunker Hill Oration are introductory ? 

2. Transitional. The transitional paragraph is 
used to establish a connection between the main divis- 
ions of a composition. It refers backward and for- 
ward, and thus weaves together succeeding phases of 
the thought. It marks an end and a beginning by 
indicating the close of one division and the opening 
of the next. The following examples illustrate the 
structure ; the transition of course can be appreciated 
only by reference to the context. 

" This makes me often think on a story I have heard of two 
friends, which I shall give my reader at large under feigned 
names. The moral of it may, I hope, be useful, though there 
are some circumstances which make it rather appear like a 
novel than a true story." — The Story of an Heir, 

" I have been trying, thus far, to show you what should be 
the place, and what the power, of woman. Now, secondly, we 
ask. What kind of education is to fit her for these 1 " 

— Q/* Queens* Gardens, 

Exercise A. i. Find in the literature you are 
reading five transitional paragraphs. 2. Show, in 
each case, what relation is established. 3. Point out 
transitional paragraphs in the First Bunker Hill 
Oration, 

3. Summarizing, The summarizing paragraph 
gathers into one short sentence-group, the main sub- 
stance of the preceding composition. In Hawthorne 
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such paragraphs frequently state the moral of the 
tale, and in condensed form hold the force of all that 
has gone before. It is used when a writer, wishing 
to leave a strong impression, seeks by this form of 
repetition clearness and stronger emphasis. The fol- 
lowing examples show the general nature of the 
structure. 

'* To conclude : As I am a compound of soul and body, I con- 
sider myself as obliged to a double scheme of duties ; and I 
think I have not fulfilled the business of the day when I do not 
thus employ the one in labor and exercise, as well as the otlier 
in study and contemplation." — Spectator on Recreation, 

" Is there not a deep moral in the tale? Could the result of 
one, or all our deeds, be shadowed forth and set before us, 
some would call it Fate, and hurry onward, others be swept 
along by their passionate desires, and none be turned aside by 
the Prophetic Pictures." — The Prophetic Pictures, 

Review Questions, i. What characteristics of 
the paragraph imply its parts.? 2. Illustrate the 
relation by a comparison with the human body. 
3. Name the parts of the typical paragraph. 4. 
Describe the function of each part. 5. What is the 
importance of the type ? 6. Describe the nature of 
a topic sentence. 7. What positions may it have } 
8. State the advantage and use of each position. 9. 
What is the difference between a repeated and a 
double topic.?. 10. How may a topic be implied.? 
II. What is the need of special care in using this 
plan? 12. How is the topic explained ? 13. What 
special structures has the paragraph } 14. Explain 
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the office of each special form. 1 5 . How do such 
forms differ from the typical paragraph ? 

Review Exercise A. i. State the topic of each 
of the following paragraphs. 2. Explain the relation 
of the sentences, and show their dependence on the 
topic. 3. Point out and name the several parts. 4. 
Describe the office filled by each part. 

" Every young and growing people has to meet, at moments, 
the problems of its destiny. Whether the question comes, as 
in Egypt, from a sphinx, symbol of the hostile forces of omnip- 
otent nature, who punished with instant death our failure to 
understand her meaning; or whether it comes, as in Jerusalem, 
from the Lord of Hosts, who commands the building of his 
temple, it comes always with the warning that the past is past, 
and experience vain. 'Your fathers, where are they? and the 
prophets, do they live forever ? * The fathers are dead ; the 
prophets are silent ; the questions are new, and have no answer 
but in time." — Hay: Eulogv on McKinley, 

" Though the King of England is the uncle of the German 
Emperor, the relations between England and Germany are far 
from harmonious. They are rivals in trade and rivals in power. 
German sympathy is strongly with the Boers in South Africa, 
and German criticism has been severe respecting the course of 
the English government in the war there. England for a long 
'while posed as our only real friend in Europe. That seemed to 
be true, but now England assumes that Germany is endeavoring 
to supplant her in our affections." — Utica Daily Press, 

" Those who have searched into human nature observe that 
nothing so much shows the nobleness of the soul, as that its 
felicity consists in action. Every man has such an active prin- 
ciple in him, that he will find out something to employ himself 
upon, in whatever place or state of life he is posted. I have 
heard of a gentleman who was under close confinement in the 
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Bastille seven years ; during which time he amused himself in 
scattering a few small pins about his chamber, gathering them 
up again, and placing them in different figures on the arm of 
a great chair. He often told his friends afterwards, that unless 
he had found out this piece of exercise, he verily believed he 
should have lost his senses." — The Coverley Hunt. 

Review Exercise B. On the following subjects 
write short compositions which illustrate each para- 
graph structure, i. Marner's last visit to Lantern 
Yard. 2. An evening in a cotter's home. 3. Lon- 
don in Sir Roger's day. 4. The phantom ship. 5. 
Good books of the hour. 



CHAPTER III. 

LAWS OF THE PARAGRAPH. 

"The principles which so plainly bring paragraphs and 
order out of chaos are the very same which, applied habitu- 
ally and under different conditions, make the diflference be- 
tween good sentences and bad." 

Wendell: English Composition, 

12. Nature of Paragraph Laws. — Thus far our 
examination of the paragraph has shown that it is 
an organic, complete unit of discourse with distinct 
parts and definite structure. These facts are the 
basis of the laws which govern its arrangement. 
Matter is subject to the laws of physics. The human 
body in its well-being is governed by laws of health, 
in that its best development is secured by observance 
of the demands for proper food, regular exercise, 
sufficient sleep, and other necessities of our systems. 
The paragraph is not dissimilar, since it is no less 
dependent upon specific laws grounded in the pecu- 
liar nature of its structure. No paragraph can be 
properly constructed without careful regard to ques- 
tions of its unity, coherence, sequence, proportion, 
emphasis, and variety. In so far as any one of these 
demands is not met, a sentence-group lacks the right 
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form and proper content of a paragraph. We have 
therefore to consider the methods by which these 
laws are applied, and the means of avoiding violations 
of their requirements. 

la Unity.— Unity of the paragraph demands 'that 
one phase of thought be consistently treated; that 
this phase be fully presented ; and that no other 
subject be admitted. The attainment of these ends 
depends upon the ideas included, and upon the tone 
of the paragraph. 

I. Unity of Idea. This quality is secured by mak- 
ing each sentence bear directly upon the topic. A 
series of details or particulars may be included, pro- 
vided there is a close relation in space or time. 
Similarly there may be a thought-series which does 
not violate unity. Hence two things may stand in 
the same paragraph, provided that one is present 
for the sake of the other, or that both have the 
single purpose of expressing a similarity or a contrast. 
Addison has fine appreciation for the quality of unity, 
and many excellent examples may be found in the Sir 
Roger de Coverley papers. In the following paragraph 
the topic appears in the first sentence. The second 
sentence combines repetition and expansion of the 
topic ; the third offers proof in a general statement ; 
the fourth and fifth give illustrations : — 

"If after this we look on the people of mode in the country 
we find in them the manners of the last age. They have no 
sooner fetched themselves up to the fashion of the polite 
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world, but the town has dropped them, and are nearer to the 
first state of nature than to those refinements which formerly 
reigned in the court, and still prevail in the country. One may 
now know a man that never conversed in the world by his 
excess of good-breeding. A polite country squire shall make 
you as many bows in half an hour as would serve a courtier for 
a week. There is infinitely more to do about place and pre- 
cedency in a meeting of justices' wives than in an assembly of 
duchesses. " — Rural Etiquette, 

2. Unity of Tone, Unity of tone in a paragraph 
is a matter largely dependent upon the style of ex- 
pression. It is attained by keeping the same level 
throughout the paragraph. The serious or pathetic 
does not belong in a thought-group whose general 
tone is humorous. The whimsical and the enthusi- 
astic, each eminently suitable by itself, are none the 
less on entirely different levels, and should be kept 
distinct. No sentence in a paragraph, therefore, 
should show any great variation from the tone of the 
initial sentence. This gives the key ; discord is pro- 
duced if succeeding sentences are in various tones. 

The following examples illustrate different levels 
of discourse. The first is argumentative, and has a 
serious, reflective tone ; the second is narrative, with 
a humorous tone : — 

"Take Homer first, and think if there is any sadder image 
of human fate than the great Homeric story. The main fea- 
tures in the character of Achilles are its intense desire of 
justice, and its tenderness of affection. And in that bitter 
song of the Iliad, this man, though aided continually by the 
wisest of the gods, and burning with the desire of justice in his 
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heart, becomes yet, through ill-governed passion, .the most 
unjust of men : and, full of the deepest tenderness in his heart, 
becomes yet, through ill-governed passion, the most cruel of 
men. Intense alike in life and in friendship, he loses, first his 
mistress, and then his friend: for the sake of the one, he 
surrenders to death the armies of his own land ; for the sake 
of the other, he surrenders all. Will a man lay down his life 
for his friend? Yea — even for his dead friend, this Achilles, 
though goddess-born and goddess-taught, gives up his king- 
dom, his country, and his life — casts alike the innocent and 
guilty, with himself, into one gulf of slaughter, and dies at last 
by the hand of the basest of his adversaries." — The Mystery 
of Life, 

" But the errors which get in are as nothing to those which 
are caught in time and kept out. It was not long ago that a 
correspondent, in describing the property of an estate, said it 
included * thirty-five head of horses all branded upon the right 
shoulder with a spear-shaped design, a hay rake, a farming 
wagon, and a mowing machine.' The editor sent the item 
back to the writer with the sarcastic notation: *Poor horse! 
How could he bear it? Shouldn't the brand include also a 
picture of the farm ? ' " — The Chicago News, 

3. Violations of Unity, Defects in this respect 
commonly result from making a paragraph too long 
or too short. Extraneous matter is admitted or, on 
the other hand, not enough is included to make the 
topic complete. The subject is over-or-under-de- 
veloped, and the effect is a lack of unity. Both faults 
are occasioned by a writer's losing sight of his sub- 
ject and his consequent failure to stick to his text. 

A remarkable example of a paragraph too long for 
unity may be seen in Chapter IV. of Silas Marner, 
The sentence " Keating rode up now, and the trans- 
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action became more complicated " begins a paragraph 
four pages long. There is a series of subjects, 
seven in number, which have no single purpose. 
Hence the paragraph has no topic, either expressed 
or implied, and unity is entirely lacking. 

A paragraph too short for the full treatment of 
the subject may be foimd on page 5, in the extract 
quoted* from Sir Roger in Westminster Abbey, The 
several divisions should be arranged in a single 
group, since all the sentences bear directly upon the 
subject, "Sir Roger's esteem for the Widow True- 
by 's waters." Other illustrations may be found on 
almost any page of Victor Hugo or the elder Dumas. 

Exercise A. i. Criticise the unity of the last 
five paragraphs of the First Bunker Hill Oration, 
2. State the subject of each. 3. Explain the rela- 
tion of each sentence to the topic. 4. Criticise the 
unity of the following paragraphs from the preface 
to Sesame and Lilies. 

" I will name three. 

In all that is strongest and deepest in me, that fits me for 
my work, and gives light or shadow to my being, I have sym- 
pathy with Guido Guinicelli. 

In my constant^atural temper, and thoughts of things and 
of people, with Marmontel. 

In my enforced and accidental temper, and thoughts of 
things and of people, with Dean Swift. 

Any one who can understand the natures of those three men, 
can understand mine ; and having said so much, I am content 
to leave both life and work to be remembered or forgotten, as 
their uses may deserve.'* 
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Exercise B. Paying careful attention to the mat- 
ter of unity, write paragraphs on each of the follow- 
ing subjects as your teacher directs, i. A three-base 
hit. 2. Some pet animal. 3. Rural life in Sir Roger's 
time. 4. The nature of paragraph unity. 5. Bad 
books of the hour. 6. A typical Scotch peasant. 7. 
The punishment of Dunstan Cass. 8. The death of 
the albatross. 

14. Coherence. — The law of coherence demands 
that the thoughts of a paragraph shall be closely 
joined together. The development must follow a 
natural order. That each sentence bear upon the 
topic is not sufficient ; it is necessary that this rela- 
tion be readily apparent. There should be no breaks 
in the structure, no confusing cross-references back- 
ward and forward, and the topic must be kept in 
evidence. 

Three sorts of coherence are usually distinguished. 
The first requires no technical devices because of the 
natural growth of the thought. The second makes 
free use of words which establish relation and refer- 
ence. The third employs inversion or a parallel 
order of the sentences, and thus joins closely the 
related parts of successive sentences. The first is 
thought relation ; the second, verbal relation ; the 
third, structural relation. 

I. Thought Relation, Coherence of this sort is 
secured by a logical succession of the ideas presented. 
There is no need of technical relation ; the succeed- 
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ing phases of thought readily join themselves. This 
is the best means of coherence since it is the least 
artificial. Contrast the following disjointed group 
with the paragraph as Webster spoke it. 

" Where men may speak out, they demand it ; where the 
bayonet is at their throats, they pray for it. Regarding gov- 
ernment as an institution for the public good, they demand a 
knowledge of its operations, and a participation in its exercise. 
Under the influence of this rapidly increasing knowledge, the 
people have begun, in all forms of government, to think, and to 
reason, on affairs of state. A call for the Representative sys- 
tem, wherever it is not enjoyed, and where there is already in- 
telligence enough to estimate its value, is perseveringly made." 
— First Bunker Hill Oration. (Page 268). 

2. Verbal Relation. Coherence by verbal relation 
is secured by words of reference or relation. Refer- 
ence words are on the principle of repetition ; relation 
words ^ consist of conjunctions, conjunctional phrases, 
pronouns, and adverbs. Words and phrases thus used 
for binding purposes are frequently placed within the 
sentence so that consecutive phases of thought are 
overlapped and a closer coherence secured. In the 
following paragraphs the words which illustrate these 
principles are italicized. 

"There cannot a stronger judgment befall a country than 
such /z dreadful division as rends a government into two dis- 
tinct people, makes them greater strangers and more averse to 
one another, than if they were actually two different nations. 
The effects of such a division are pernicious to the last degree, 

^ For a list of relation words and an elementary discussion of this method, see 
First Year English, pages sis and 213. 
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not only with regard to those advantages which they give the 
common enemy, but to those private evils which they produce 
in. the heart of "almost every particular person. This influence 
is very fatal both to men's morals and their understandings ; // 
sinks the virtue of a nation, and not only so, but destroys even 
common sense." — Sir Roger and Party Spirit, 

" A wild and dreary burst of music came through the open 
door. It seemed as if the procession, which had been gradually 
filling up its ranks, were now about to move, and that this loud 
peal of the wailing trumpets, and roll of the muffled drums, 
were a call to some loiterer to make haste. Many eyes, by an 
irresistible impulse, were turned upon Sir William Howe, as if 
it were he whom the dreary music summoned to the funeral of 
departed power." — Howe^s Masquerade, 

3. Structural Relation. This method of making 
clear the connection of thought depends upon the 
structure of the sentences, — that is, the order in 
which words or clauses are arranged. These methods 
are two in number, known respectively as inversion 
and parallelism. 

{a) Inversion has grown out of the modern ten- 
dency to omit conjunctive words. The relationship 
of sentences is not shown by connectives, but is 
revealed through the structure of the sentences. 
Clauses are attracted from their normal position in 
order that the main ideas of two successive sentences 
may stand next to each other. These main ideas 
may be similar or contrasted, and are often joined 
with a demonstrative pronoun. The caution which 
a writer needs in using this structure is against per- 
mitting his thought to deviate from the topic, thus 
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violating the law of unity. The usage is well illus- 
trated by the following example. The illustrative 
words are printed in italics. 

" Now Dr. Heidegger was a very strange old gendeman, 
whose eccentricity had become the nucleus for a thousand fan- 
tastic stories. Some of these fables^ to my shame be it spoken, 
might possibly be traced back to my own veracious self ; and 
if any passages of the present tale should startle the reader's 
faith, I must be content to bear the stigma of a fiction monger." 
— Hawthorne : Dr, Heidegger* s Experiment, 

(h) Parallelism, like inversion, depends upon the 
order of words and clauses. It is used when a series 
of sentences amplifies a single stadium of thought. 
To emphasize this fact, the sentences of the series 
are all arranged in the same order. If in the first 
sentence, subject, predicate and object have normal 
positions, the same order is maintained throughout 
the paragraph. Conversely, should an inversion be 
used in the first sentence, it must be observed in all 
other members of the group. The parallel structure 
is highly rhetorical and therefore liable to become 
artificial and monotonous. Macaulay used it danger- 
ously near excess, and in his essays the student will 
easily find many examples of this arrangement. The 
following paragraph, with its italicized words, will 
illustrate the usage. 

''^ If they were unacquainted with the works of philosophers 
and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. If 
their names were not found in the registers of heralds, they 
were recorded in the Book of Life. If their steps were not 
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accompanied by a splendid train of menials^ legions of minis- 
tering angels had charge over them." — Macaulay : Essay on 
Milton, 

Exercise A. i. Find in the literature you are 
reading three examples of each kind of coherence. 
2. Find five paragraphs in which more than one kind 
of coherence is used. 3. Classify and explain the 
methods used. 

Exercise B. Study, classify, and explain the 
methods of coherence which occur in the paragraphs 
between lines 409-493 of the First Bunker Hill 
Oration, 

Exercise C. i. Examine the paragraphs you 
have already written, and see how much you can 
improve them by observing more closely the laws of 
coherence. 2. Obey carefully the laws of unity and 
coherence, and write paragraphs on the following 
subjects, or others indicated by the instructor : {a) 
The murder of President McKinley. (b) My first at- 
tempt to skate, (c) Dolly Winthrop's first visit to 
Silas Marner. (d) The quarrel between Brutus and 
Cassius. (e) The death of Robert Burns. (/) The 
faithfulness of old Esther Dudley, {g) The painter's 
prophecy. (See Hawthorne's Prophetic Pictures,) 

15. Sequence. — i. Nature. The law of sequence 
is the law of consecutive method and of natural order. 
It demands that the sentences of a paragraph be 
arranged in such order as will best develop the 
thought to be presented. This order varies with 
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the writer's purpose ; and may follow a sequence of 
time, of place, or of cause and effect. The sequence 
of time is usual in narrative paragraphs ; the se- 
quence of place, proceeding from the near to the 
remote, or from the remote to the near, or presenting 
objects in the order of their importance or promi- 
nence, is usual in descriptions ; the sequence of cause 
and effect is more common in exposition and in argu- 
ment. This method frequently appears in the form 
of climax. The nature of the thought dictates the 
proper sequence for the occasion, and one paragraph 
frequently contains more than one kind. The follow- 
ing examples illustrate the three kinds of sequence. 

(a) Sequence of Time : 

" My life glided on, f/te past appearing to mingle with the 
present and absorb the future^ till the whole lies before nie at 
a glance. My ?nanhood has long been waning with a stanch 
decay ; my earlier contemporaries^ after lives of unbroken 
health, are all at rest, without having known the weariness of 
later age : and now with a wrinkled forehead and thin white 
hair as badges of my dignity, I have become the patriarchy the 
Uncle of the village. I love the name ; it widens the circle of 
my sympathies: it joins all the youthful to my household in the 
kindred of affection." — Hawthorne : The Village Uncle, 

(b) Sequence of Place : 

** In front of a scorched and blackened background^ a huge 
caldron is placed over a blazing fire. Two demons, naked, 
painted scarlet, are engaged at the caldron^ with horns, tails, 
and vampires' wings. One of these is Mr. Chamberlain and 
the other Lord Kitchener. Chamberlain is stirring up the cal- 
dron, out of which two childish arms are stretched. Kitchener, 
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who is represented with a peculiarly Satanic visage, is collect- 
ing children, and his arms are full of them. In the clouds of 
smoke arising from the boiling caldron are the phantom forms 
of children, represented as winged cherubs. Above this horri- 
ble drawing are the words, * Twelve thousand Boer children ; ' 
below it the words, *How the devils are filling Heaven.'" — 
The Chicago News. 

(c) Sequence of Cause and Effect. In the follow- 
ing short paragraph the stated effects only are in 
italics : 

"A furious party spirit, when it rages in its full violence, 
exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed ; and when it is under 
its greatest restraints naturally breaks out in falsehood^ detrac- 
tion^ calumny^ and a partial administration of justice. In a 
word, it Jills a nation with spleen and rancor^ and extinguishes 
all the seeds of good nature^ cofnpassion, and humanity.''^ — 
Sir Roger and Party Spirit. 

Exercise A. i. Classify and explain the sequence 
in the paragraphs quoted in Chapter II. 2. Study in ' 
the same way the paragraphs of \he First Bunker Hill 
Oralion, lines 510-585. 3. Observing carefully the 
law and the methods of sequence, see how much you 
can improve paragraphs you have already written. 
4. Find in the newspaper or in the literature you are 
reading three examples of each kind of sequence. 5. 
Find five paragraphs wherein more than one kind of 
sequence is used. 6. In each instance justify the 
writer, or show in what respect he is in error. 

Exercise B. Paying strict heed to the laws of 
unity, coherence, and sequence, write paragraphs of 
seventy-five to one hundred words on three of the 
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following subjects: i. The value of sequence in a 
paragraph. 2. The effect of incoherence in a para- 
graph. 3. The wedding guest in the Ancient Mari- 
ner. 4. David Swan's sleep. 5. Sir Roger attends 
the theater. 

16. Proportion. — i. Nature. The law of propor- 
tion is the principle by which we determine the 
proper length of a paragraph in its relation to the 
whole composition, and thus regulate the space de- 
voted to each of the several thoughts which make up 
the sentence-group. The main thought should have 
more attention than its subordinate features ; propor- 
tion helps us to show how great a difference must be 
indicated. Coordinate relation is often shown by the 
conjunctions and and but ; more often still by omit- 
ting all connecting words. Subordinate relation is 
shown by conjunctions of condition, concession, cause, 
purpose, result, etc. The particular degree of subor- 
dination attached to a given thought is indicated by 
words such as perhaps^ possibly^ probably^ at least. 
These terms must be manipulated with great care 
lest they convey a false impression. 

2. Requirements of Proportion. The first require- 
ment concerns the length of a paragraph. Professor 
Earle says : " The term ' paragraph * can hardly be 
applied to anything short of three sentences.*' * In 
our best writers, however, paragraphs of one or two 
sentences are not infrequent. For instance, Burke 

^ English Prose ^ p. aia. 
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has eighteen single-sentence paragraphs out of one 
hundred forty-five; Ruskin has thirteen out of one 
hundred fifty-one ; Eliot, twenty-seven out of two hun- 
dred twelve ; Coleridge, eight out of one hundred ; 
Irving, seventeen out of one hundred twenty-nine ; 
Webster, in The First Bunker Hill Oration^ has three 
paragraphs of one sentence each, and four with but 
two. The length of paragraphs in our best modern 
writers averages between two hundred fifty and three 
hundred words. The writer, therefore, must propor- 
tion the length of his paragraph according to the 
importance of its thought to the whole composition ; 
the parts of a paragraph should be developed accord- 
ing to their importance in the growth of the topic. 
That which is subordinate should be subordinated 
both in position and in length. The following short 
paragraph illustrates the principle under discussion. 

" Books are the best furniture that can be put in a room, 
even if we never open them. We have flowers in our rooms, 
yet we never open them, we never read them. And if you have 
a Shakspere, a Marcus Aurelius in your room, these are the 
everlasting flowers of human thought; it does you good to 
look at their backs only ; they exude a noble and elevating in- 
fluence." — Andrew Carnegie. 

17. Emphasis. — i. Nature, The word "empha- 
sis" is a term which denotes the various methods 
whereby vitality and strength are given to discourse. 
By some rhetoricians emphasis is called force. The 
object is to stimulate the mind and to fix the atten- 
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tion of the reader more vividly upon some phase of a 
subject deemed, by the writer, particularly important. 
Emphasis challenges a close interest ; its vigor stirs 
the reader to thoughtful consideration of the matter 
in hand. "Hence whatever imparts force to the 
style is something that gives a kind of shock or chal- 
lenge to the mind, urging it to some center of inter- 
est." ^ The methods of adding emphasis are two in 
number : (a) emphasis by choice and arrangement of 
words, phrases, and clauses ; (d) emphasis by struc- 
ture of the paragraph or arrangement of sentences. 
The first method belongs properly to a study of the 
sentence, which students of this text have already 
had. For convenience, however, a brief summary is 
given here. 

2. Emphasis in the Sentence, In the choice of 
words for emphasis, preference should be given to 
common, every-day words, the vernacular element of 
our language. These suggest directness, plainness, 
simplicity, and strength. Specific words are more 
forceful than general terms, and short ones than long 
ones. The short, specific word suggests a picture 
which the long, general term covers up. Avoid all 
bookish words and use our homely idiom. Cut out 
every unnecessary word, so that the important words 
may have the greater effect. An unusual order is 
an emphatic order ; give important words conspicu- 
ous places. Words at the beginning or end of a sen- 

^ Genung : Working Principles of Rhetoric ^ pp. 33, 34. 
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tence are in the most noticeable positions, and hence 
are most emphatic. 

3. Emphasis in the Paragraph, (a) Emphasis in 
a paragraph depends largely upon the position of each 
sentence in the group. Degrees of force are easily 
secured by placing one sentence before or after an- 
other, at the beginning or end of the paragraph, or 
anywhere out of its natural position. The writer is 
thus enabled to emphasize any phase of the paragraph- 
thought. But to do this effectively he must judge 
carefully the relative importance of each part, and so 
order his paragraph that each sentence may seem to 
emphasize itself. Mass important ideas at the begin- 
ning or the end of the paragraph. 

ip) Climax is an important means of securing em- 
phasis. In this method the parts of the whole para- 
graph-thought are arranged in the order of their 
importance, proceeding from the least to the great- 
est. This arrangement is frequently used in argu- 
mentation, and is of great value in description and 
narration. The following illustrates climax used in 
a narrative paragraph. 

" The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his chap- 
lain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, is the more 
remarkable because the very next village is famous for the dif- 
ferences and contentions that rise between the parson and the 
squire, who live in a perpetual state of war. The parson is 
always preaching at the squire, and the squire, to be revenged 
on the parson, never comes to church. The squire has made 
all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers ; while the parson in- 
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structs them every Sunday in the dignity of his order, and in- 
sinuates to them in almost every sermon that he is a better man 
than his patron. In short, matters are come to such an extrem- 
ity that the squire has not said his prayers either in public or 
private this half-year ; and that the parson threatens him, if he 
does not mend his manners, to pray for him in the face of the 
whole congregation." — Sunday at Coverley Hall. 

(c) Antithesis fixes the attention upon the con- 
trasted sentences. The parts are thrown in strong 
relief by being set ' off against each other. Each 
acquires additional force by its relation to the other : 
hence both are emphasized. The following paragraph 
shows both climax and antithesis. 



" The great wheel of political revolution began to move in 
America. Here its rotation was guarded, regular, and safe. 
Transferred to the other continent, from unfortunate but natural 
causes, it received an irregular and violent impulse ; it whirled 
along with a fearful celerity; till at length, like the chariot 
wheels in the races of antiquity, it took fire from the rapidity 
of its own motion, and blazed onward, spreading conflagration 
and terror around." — First Bunker Hill Oration, 



(d) Brevity of statement contributes to emphasis. 
The rapid succession of short statements is like the 
quick blows of a trip-hammer. Short, terse, condensed, 
and pointed sentences arouse the reader and make 
him think. They have all the force and vigor of 
aphorisms and proverbs, while a long, amplified sen- 
tence tends to remove all responsibility from the 
reader. His work is done for him. He does not 
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need to think. Brevity and antithesis are illustrated 
in the following paragraph. 

" The theory of books is noble. The scholar of the first age 
received into him the world around ; brooded thereon ; gave it 
the new arrangement of his own mind, and uttered it again. 
It came into him, life ; it went out from him, truth. It came to 
him, short-lived actions; it went out from him, immortal 
thought. It came to him, biisiness; it went from him, poetry. 
It was dead fact; now it is quick thought. It can stand, and 
it can go. It now endures, it now flies, it now inspires. Pre- 
cisely in proportion to the depth of jnind from which it issued, 
so high does it soar, so long does it sing." — The American 
Scholar, 

Exercise A. i. Select from the literature you 
are reading five well proportioned paragraphs. 2. 
In each case what is the main and what the subordi- 
nate thought } 3. How does the author show the 
proportion of his paragraphs } 

Exercise B. i. Find in the First Bunker Hill 
Oration ten paragraphs wherein the law of emphasis 
is illustrated. 2. In each case show which method 
of emphasis is used. 3. Do these paragraphs also 
illustrate the law of proportion } 

Exercise C. i. Observing the laws of unity, 
coherence, sequence, proportion, and emphasis, write 
paragraphs on three of the following subjects, {a) 
The first visit of Walter and Elinor to the painter. 
(b) What may be seen from the top of a steeple, if) 
The effects of a recent storm, (d) The winning 
touch-down from a tied score, (e) The old Province 
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House. 2. Criticise the proportion and emphasis of 
the paragraphs you have already written. 

18. Variety, — i . Purpose. The law of variety 
demands that a writer shall show in his paragraph as 
much diversity of arrangement as the aim of a given 
sentence-group permits. Failure to observe this law 
produces monotony. The reader soon grows weary if 
he finds all thoughts dressed out in the same fashion : 
the paragraph falls far short of the desired effect ; 
and the writer convicta himself of laziness or of igno- 
rance. The purpose of the law and its importance;, 
are, therefore, readily apparent. 

2. Means of securing Variety, (a) Sentence 
length. The reader's attention and interest may be 
increased by the use of both short and long sentences. 
The exclusive use of the first produces a choppy 
effect ; all ideas are given at equal length, and the 
main idea is hard to find. The long sentence, on the 
other hand, is smooth, rhythmical, and dignified ; it 
gathers into one period many details and presents all 
at a single glance. Vary the length of the sentence 
according to the thought to be expressed, 

(b) Sentence form. Another means of avoiding 
monotony is to vary the form of sentences. We have 
at our command the declarative, interrogative, and 
exclamative orders, each of which has its own proper 
function. Why should we not take advantage of so 
simple a method of increasing our reader's pleasure ? 
Adapt the form of sentence to the thought it conveys. 
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(c) Sentence structure. From a rhetorical point 
of view sentences are classified as loose, periodic, and 
balanced. This division provides us with still another 
means of securing variety. We may present our sub- 
ject first or hold it back until the end. In the bal- 
anced structure, one phase of thought is set against 
another and the two stand in contrast. Care must 
be taken to make the contrasted elements similar in 
form. Choose the structure that suits the thought} 

(d) Be careful about using words and phrases until 
they are overworked. " Of *' is not our only preposi- 
tion ; we have many others which should be made 
familiar. Emphasis is the only excuse for repetition 
in the same words. There is one word that belongs 
to a given idea in a given place : find it. 

{e) In general, paragraphs which obey the laws of 
unity, coherence, sequence, proportion, and emphasis, 
obey also the law of variety. Each law helps the 
others. There can be no clash in observing all. 
Seek first unity of thought and variety of statement. 
Having secured these quaUties, the writer has gone 
far toward the acquirement of the other four. 

Note. — It is entirely impractical and unnecessary to illus- 
trate fully the law of variety. Material for study, criticism, and 
exercises may be found in paragraphs already quoted. The 
J^irst Bunker Hill Oration is also available for this purpose ; 
and many exercises may be taken from whatever literature the 
class may happen to be reading. 

^ See First Year English^ pp. 330-240, for discussion of questions involving 
the sentence. 
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Review Exercise. Criticise the following para- 
graphs for their observance of the paragraph laws. 
Explain the relation of sentences, find the topic, and 
tell what particular method of each law is used. 
Give your reasons for every conclusion. 

"Yet, with the slight fancy work which we have framed, 
some sad and awful truths are interwoven. Man must not dis- 
claim his brotherhood, even with the guiltiest, since, though his 
hand be clean, his heart has surely been polluted by the flitting 
phantoms of iniquity. He must feel that, when he shall knock 
at the gate of heaven, no semblance of an unspotted life can 
entitle him to entrance there. Penitence must kneel, and Mercy 
come from the footstool of the throne, or that golden gate will 
never open ! '' — Fancy'' s Show Box, 

" While these whispers were passing, the sleeper's heart did 
not throb, nor his breath become agitated, nor his features be- 
tray the least token of interest Yet Fortune was bending over 
him, just ready to let fall a burden of gold. The old merchant 
had lost his only son, and had no heir to his wealth except a 
distant relative, with whose conduct he was dissatisfied. In 
such cases, people sometimes do stranger things than to act the 
magician, and awaken a young man to splendor who fell asleep 
in poverty." — David Swan. 

" The sexton stood in the porch of Milford meeting-house 
pulling busily at the bell-rope. The old people of the village 
came stooping along the street. Children, with bright faces, 
tripped merrily beside their parents, or mimicked a graver gait, 
in the conscious dignity of their Sunday clothes. Spruce 
bachelors looked sidelong at the pretty maidens, and fancied 
that the Sabbath sunshine made them prettier than on week- 
days. When the throng had mostly streamed into the porch, 
the sexton began to toll the bell, keeping his eye on the Reverend 
Mr. Hooper's door. The first glimpse of the clergyman's figure 
was the signal for the bell to cease its summons." — The Min- 
ister's Black Veil. 
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" This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit that it is 
much. You must, in a word, love these people, if you are to be* 
among them. No ambition is of any use. They scorn your 
ambition. You must love them, and show your love in these 
two following ways. 

First, by a true desire to be taught by them, and to enter 
into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, observe ; not to find 
your own expressed by them. If the person who wrote the 
book is not wiser than you, you need not read it ; if he be, he 
will think differently from you in many respects." — Of Kings^ 
Treasuries, 

Review Questions, i. What is the basis of 
paragraph laws } 2. Why does not the observance 
of these laws produce an artificial style ? 3. What is 
the difference between sequence and coherence.? 
4. Why are unity and variety the most important 
laws? 5. In what respects may the laws of the 
paragraph be compared to the laws of a state 'i 6. 
Using the methods of emphasis as a guide, make a 
list of violations of emphasis. 7. Does emphasis aid 
in securing variety .? Why } 8. Write a paragraph 
comparing sentence-laws with paragraph-laws. 9. 
Of what value is proportion } 10. Explain the follow- 
ing terms : mass^ force^ monotony y climax, balance, 
antithesis. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PARAGRAPH. 

" The theme has been likened to a seed from which, by a 
natural process of growth, the paragraph develops." — Scott 
AND Denney : Composition-Rhetoric, 

19. Paragraph Development. — i . Nature. When 
an acorn falls from an oak and finds lodgment in the 
earth, there is the beginning of a tree. Roots reach 
down into the ground and slender tendrils stretch 
upward; the tree has begun to grow. It pushes 
through the surface, eager for the air, the sun's light 
and warmth, the rain and the winds. All welcome 
the newcomer, and contribute their several parts to 
its development. At length, in the fullness of time, 
another forest monarch, organic, complete, perfected 
in accordance with natural laws, stands where the 
tiny acorn found its abiding place. 

The development of a paragraph is similar. An idea 
or impression is received into the mind and becomes 
the nucleus of thought. Other ideas soon gather 
about the first. Thoughts rebel against a solitary, 
subconscious state, and struggle to make themselves 
masters of the mind*s activity. With one thought, 
others are quickly associated. Memory, reason, and 
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will contribute their possessions ; every power of the 
mind and all of our experience are summoned to aid. 
These several associated thoughts, put together, con- 
stitute the stuff or material with which our work is 
to be done. When all are grouped in a complete 
organism and in obedience to paragraph laws, a para- 
graph is developed. 

2. Methods, As there are many kinds of trees, 
each growing according to its particular nature, so 
there are many kinds of paragraphs developed by 
varying methods. Many men of many minds and 
multitudes of differing purposes necessitate a flexible 
and accommodating scheme for the expression of 
thought. Hence the occasion of several methods of 
paragraph development, based upon principles to 
which each method must conform. Every paragraph, 
of course, grows out of its topic ; but the way or 
method by which the development is attained, va- 
ries within limits which we may easily classify and 
study. The usual classification includes eight meth- 
ods, namely, particulars and details, repetition, com- 
parison or analogy and contrast, cause and effect, 
examples, illustrations or specific instances, denying 
the contrary, partition, and proofs or reasons. In 
addition to these, we should note the paragraph de- 
veloped by a combination of two or more of the 
eight methods mentioned. 

20. Particulars and Details. — In this method the 
topic is developed by statement of the particulars 
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and details which are naturally implied. These may 
follow one another in the order of time or may stand 
side by side according to their positions in space. 
This style of paragraph is most freely used in narra- 
tion and description, though for emphasis and variety 
it is helpful in the other kinds of discourse. When a 
topic is suggestive of an incident or of a scene, its 
development is best /made by adding sentences giving 
the particulars and details. The following paragraph 
illustrates the method. 

" I was taking a walk in this place last night between the 
hours of nine and ten, and could not but fancy it one of the 
most proper scenes in the world for a ghost to appear in. The 
ruins of the abbey are scattered up and down on every side, 
and half covered with iv)^ and elder bushes, the harbors of 
several solitary birds, which seldom make their appearance till 
the dusk of the evening. The place was formerly a church- 
yard, and has still several marks in it of graves and burying- 
places. There is such an echo among the old ruins and vaults, 
that if you stamp but a little louder than ordinary you hear the 
sound repeated. At the same time the walk of elms, with the 
croaking of the ravens, which from time to time are heard 
from the tops of them, looks exceeding solemn and venerable. 
These objects naturally raise seriousness and attention ; and 
when night heightens the awfulness of the place, and pours 
out her supernumerary horrors upon everything in it, I do not 
at all wonder that weak minds fill it with spectres and appari- 
tions." — The Coverley Ghost 

Exercise A. i. Find in the literature you are 
reading ten paragraphs developed by particulars and 
details. 2. Are there such paragraphs in the First 
Bunker Hill Oration f In all cases determine 
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whether the order is of time, or space. 3. What 
paragraphs, quoted in Chapters I., IL, and III., are 
developed by this method? 4. Are the particulars 
of the paragraph just quoted arranged in the order 
of time or of space ? 

Exercise ,B. Using the method of particulars 
and details, write on such of the following subjects 
as your teacher directs: i. A railroad accident. 
2. A \dsit to a gipsy camp. 3. Sir Roger's great- 
great-great-grandmother. 4. A wealthy merchant 
sees David Swan sleeping. 5. The kind of educa- 
tion a girl should have. 

21, Repetition. — The second method is by repe- 
tition of the thought denoted by the subject of the 
paragraph. The phase of the thought, the idea to 
be developed, is stated in the topic sentence. The 
succeeding sentences reiterate the topic in various 
forms of explanation, proof, and application. Repe- 
tition does not consist in substituting synonymous 
terms ; the thought must grow. Each repetition of 
the whole or a part of the topic must add some new 
quality, such as definiteness, emphasis, or strength. 
Phrases useful in repetition are, to be precise, to speak 
more definitely y to put the matter tersely, in other 
words. These phrases will often help to start a 
train of thought. The following paragraphs illustrate 
the method of repetition : — 

" But when Godfrey was lifting his eyes from one of those 
long glances, they encountered an object as startling to him at 
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that moment as if it had been an apparition from the dead. 
It was an apparition from that hidden life which lies, like a 
dark by-street, behind the goodly ornamented facade that meets 
the sunlight and the gaze of respectable admirers. It was his 
own child carried in Silas Marner*s arms. That was his in- 
stantaneous impression, unaccompanied by doubt, though he 
had not seen the child for months past ; and when the hope was 
rising that he might possibly be mistaken, Mr. Crackenthorp 
and Mr. Lammeter had already advanced to Silas in astonish- 
ment at this strange event. Godfrey joined them immediately, 
unable to rest without hearing every word, trying to control 
himself, but conscious that if any one noticed him they must 
see that he was white-lipped and trembling." — Silas Marner, 
Chap. xiii. 

" We can be but partially acquainted even with the events 
which actually influence our course through life, and our final 
destiny. There are innumerable other events — if such they 
may be called — ? which come close upon us, yet they pass away 
without actual results, or even betraying their near approach, 
by the reflection of any light or shadow across our minds. 
Could we know all the vicissitudes of our fortunes, life would 
be too full of hope and fear, exultation or disappointment, to 
afford us a single hour of true serenity. This idea may be 
illustrated by a page from the secret history of David Swan." 
— David Swan, 

Exercise A. i. In the two paragraphs just 
quoted point out all words or phrases which repeat 
the topic. 2. Do the repetitions add breadth, defi- 
niteness, emphasis, or strength } 3. Find in the lit- 
erature of your course ten paragraphs developed by 
repetition. Show in each case what the repetitions 
add. 4. What paragraphs in the First Bunker Hill 
Oration are developed by this method } 

Exercise B. i. Develop the following subjects 
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into paragraphs of repetition : (a) Caesar is not the 
hero of Jtilius Ccesar. (b) There are good books for 
all time, {c) Good writers are not born : they are 
made by years of effort, (d) We all need our neigh- 
bor's help, (e) Fortune is fickle. (/) Foot-ball is 
a manly sport, i^g) Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
2. Bring to class five subjects adapted to develop- 
ment by repetition. 3. Write on such of these top- 
ics as your teacher directs. 

22. Comparisons and Contrasts. — The third method 
of developing a paragraph is by telling what the topic 
is like or is not like. In the one case we have com- 
parison, called also resemblance and analogy ; in the 
other we have contrast. Comparison is somewhat 
like simile ; contrast is like antithesis. Their value 
rests on the fact that the unknown may be under- 
stood by showing its likeness or unlikeness to some- 
thing well known. The topic is therefore compared 
or contrasted with an object or thought which the 
writer thinks is familiar to his reader ; hence this 
method is useful in exposition and, to a less degree, in 
other forms of discourse. Suggestive phrases for 
paragraphs of comparison are : // is like or similar, it 
is as though, it seems as if; for paragraphs of con- 
trast, but, however, nevertheless, yet, still, on the other 
hand. It is not necessary, nor indeed advisable, to 
place these connecting words first in the sentence ; a 
firmer and smoother coherence is gained by placing 
them after an introductory word or phrase. The 
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single exception is buty which is ahvays placed first. 
In the following paragraph a comparison is made 
between the distribution of the Cylonese and that of 
the flesh of a peach. 

" But strange indeed, where everything seems strange, is the 
arrangement of the Cylonese territory and people. Take a 
peach: what you call the flesh of the peach, the substance 
which you eat, is massed orbicularly round a central stone — 
often as large as a pretty large strawberry. Now, in Ceylon, 
the central district, answering to this peach-stone, constitutes a 
fierce little Lilliputian kingdom, quite independent, through 
many centuries, of the lazy belt, the peach-flesh which swathes 
and enfolds it, and perfectly distinct by the character and ori- 
gin of its population. The peach-stone is called Kandy, and 
the people Kandyans." — De Quincey. 

The paragraph next quoted contrasts the authors 
of Greece and Rome with English writers of the 
seventeenth century. 

" The immoral English writers of the seventeenth century 
are indeed much less excusable than those of Greece and 
Rome. But the worst English writings of the seventeenth 
century are decent, compared with n\uch that has been be- 
queathed to us by Greece and Rome. Plato, we have little 
doubt, was a much better man than Sir George Etherege. But 
Plato has written things at which Sir George Etherege would 
have shuddered." — Macaulay. 

Exercise A. i. Find five paragraphs developed 
by comparison, and five by contrast. Show what 
ideas are compared or contrasted. 2. In the First 
Bunker Hill Oratiouy which paragraphs are devel- 
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oped by these methods ? 3. What paragraphs quoted 
in the preceding chapters are thus developed ? 

Exercise B. i. Write paragraphs of comparison 
or contrast on the following subjects : (a) A para- 
graph develops one thought, (b) Compare the An- 
cient Mariner and the Wedding Guest, (c) Contrast 
them, {{f) The Cotter's house and Sir Launfal's 
mansion, (e) Spring and winter. (Read the descrip- 
tions in the Vision of Sir Launfal). (/) The United 
States in 1825 and in 1902. (^) Magazine reading 
is on the increase. (A) A girl's education should 
differ from a boy's. 2. Take into class five subjects 
suited to development by comparison, and five by 
contrast. 3. Which paragraphs you have already 
written are developed by comparison or contrast ? 

23. Cause and Effect. — When the topic states a 
cause implying certain effects, the succeeding sen- 
tences of the paragraph are likely to indicate these 
effects. The plan may be varied by giving the effects 
first, and ending with the cause. This method of 
development is easily recognized, because the connec- 
tion of sentences is commonly indicated by conjunc- 
tive words or phrases. These are fAerefore, because, 
since, as a result^ for, so, consequently, accordingly, 
and many others. This method is illustrated by the 
following paragraph : 

"Plutarch says, very finely, that a man should not allow 
himself to hate even his enemies ; — * Because/ says he, * if you 
indulge this passion in some occasions, it will arise of itself in 
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others; if you hate your enemies, you will contract such a 
vicious habit of mind as by degrees will break out upon those 
who are your friends, or those who are indifferent to you.' I 
might here observe how admirably this precept of morality 
(which derives the malignity of hatred from the passion itself, 
and not from its object) answers to that great rule which was 
dictated to the world about an hundred years before this phi- 
losopher wrote ; but instead of that, I shall only take notice, 
with a real grief of heart, that the minds of many good men 
among us appear soured with party principles, and alienated 
from one another in such a manner as seems to me altogether 
inconsistent with the dictates either of reason or religion. Zeal 
for a public cause is apt to breed passions in the hearts of vir- 
tuous persons to which the regard of their own private interest 
would never have betrayed them." — Sir Roger and Party 
Spirit 

See also the paragraph immediately following the 
one just quoted from Addison, and the first paragraph 
quoted under Verbal Relation^ p. 38. 

Exercise A. i. Find the paragraphs developed 
by this method in the First Bunker Hill Oration, 2. 
Point out those quoted in the preceding chapter of 
this book. 3. Find five such paragraphs in the 
literature of your course. 

Exercise B. i. Using the method of cause and 
effect, write paragraphs on the following subjects : 
(a) Magazine reading has many bad effects, (b) The 
marking system produces much ill-feeling among stu- 
dents, (f) A knock at the door caused Jennie to 
blush, (d) The Ancient Mariner shot the albatross. 
(e) For several reasons, the reading of good books is 
worth while. (/) Railroad systems have grown with 
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great rapidity, {g) Silas Mamer was betrayed by 
his friend and deserted by his sweetheart. (Ji) A 
severe wind-storm swept over the city. 

24. Specific Instances. — This method uses illus- 
trations or examples of the statement made in the 
topic. Generally speaking, the development consists 
largely in explaining the topic to the reader by citing 
a particular case in point. The topic is usually a 
broad statement, and the remainder of the paragraph 
presents specific instances in which the truth of the 
topic statement is apparent. The method is of es- 
pecial value in exposition and argumentation ; less 
frequently in narration and description. Phrases 
commonly used to introduce the instance are for 
instancey for examplcy to illustrate^ to take a case 
in point. The following paragraphs iUustrate the 
method : . 

" The catastrophe of every play is caused always by the folly 
or fault of a man ; the redemption, if there be any, is by the 
wisdom and virtue of a woman, and, failing that, there is none. 
The catastrophe of King Lear is owing to his own want of 
judgment, his impatient vanity, his misunderstanding of his 
children ; the virtue of his one true daughter would have saved 
him from all the injuries of the others, unless he had cast her 
away from him ; as it is, she all but saves \\\m:^ — Of Queens' 
Gardens. 

" Since my stay at Sir Roger's in the country, I daily find 
more instances of this narrow party-humor. Being upon a 
bowling-green at a neighboring market-town the other day (for 
that is the place where the gentlemen of one side meet once a 
week), I observed a stranger among them of a better presence 
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and genteeler behavior than ordinary ; but was much surprised 
that, notwithstanding that he was a very fair better, nobody 
would take bim up. But, upon inquiry, I found that he was 
one who had given a disagreeable vote in a former parliament, 
for which reason there was not a man upon that bowling-green 
who would have so much correspondence with him as to win 
his money of him.'* — Sir Roger and Party Spirit. 

Exercise A. i. Find five paragraphs developed 
by specific instances in Of Queens' Gardens ; five in 
the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers ; and all in the 
First Bunker Hill Oration. 2. What paragraphs in 
the preceding chapter are developed by this method ? 

Exercise B. i. By specific instances, develop 
the following topics, (a) The Ancient Mariner was 
punished for his sin. (b) Scotch peasants led a 
happy life, {c) There have been many inventions 
within the last five years, (d) The United States 
has gradually extended its domain, {e) Poor health 
makes poor students. (/) Men's lives are affected 
by small things, i^g) Godfrey Cass was a weak man. 
(//) Mistakes are more easily made than corrected. 
2. Make a list of ten topics suited to development 
by specific instances. 

25. Denying the Contrary. — Often in explaining 
what an object is, it is quite as clear if we tell what 
the object is not. The method is a process of exclu- 
sion or elimination. When, therefore, the writer has 
shut out from consideration ideas that might conflict 
with his purpose, he has brought the reader so much 
nearer to the exact thought to be developed. This 
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method is most useful as an aid to others, but is 
rarely sufficient in itself. To know an object or a 
thought, we must know what it is as well as what it 
is not. Thus it frequently happens that sentences 
which deny the contrary are followed by others 
which tell what the object is. The method is illus- 
trated by the following paragraphs : . 

" Practically, then, at present, * advancement in life ' means, 
becoming conspicuous in life ; obtaining a position which shall 
be acknowledged by others to be respectable or honorable. 
We do not understand by this advancement, in general, the 
mere making of money, but the being known to have made it ; 
not the accomplishment of any great aim, but the being seen 
to have accomplished it. In a word, we mean the gratification 
of our thirst for applause. That thirst, if the last infirmity of 
noble minds, is also the first infirmity of weak ones; and, 
on the whole, the strongest impulsive influence of average 
humanity: the greatest efforts of the race have always been 
traceable to the love of praise, as its greatest catastrophes to 
the love of pleas.ure." — Of Kings'* Treasuries, 

"What can we call the principle which directs every dif- 
ferent kind of bird to observe a particular plan in the structure 
of its nest, and directs all of the same species to work after the 
same model? It cannot be imitation ; for though you hatch a 
crow under a hen, and never let it see any of the works of its 
own kind, the nest it makes shall be the same, to the laying of 
a stick, with all the other nests of the same species. It cannot 
be reason ; for were animals indued with it to as great a degree 
as man, their buildings would be as different as ours, accord- 
ing to the different conveniences that they would propose to 
themselves." — The Coverley Poultry, 

Exercise A. i. Find in Sesame and Lilies five 
paragraphs developed by denying the contrary ; five 
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in the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers ; five in Twice 
Told Tales ; and all in the First Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion, 2. Point out in preceding chapters the quoted 
paragraphs developed by this method. 

Exercise B. i. Develop the following topics by 
denying the contrary, (a) Anarchists aim to destroy 
all government. . (b) Silas Marner's character was 
wholly changed, {c) Rural life in Sir Roger's day 
had many inconveniences, (d) Addison is a pleasing 
writer, (c) The effect of the Water of Youth passed 
quickly away. (/) David Swan slept on, uncon- 
scious of his visitors, i^g) The top of a steeple is an 
excellent point of view. 2. Bring into class five 
topics suited to development by denying the contrary. 
3. Develop these topics into paragraphs. 4. Which 
of the topics given above could be developed by meth- 
ods previously studied } 

26. Partition of the Topic. — Partition is the de- 
velopment of a paragraph from a general statement, 
by separating the topic into its component parts. It 
may also choose a particular phase of a thought, and 
apply it to a definite end. The writer should select 
only such parts of the topic as are essential to his 
immediate purpose. Otherwise he may be involved 
in a confusion of the method of partition with that of 
specific instances. It is not necessary, and is often 
undesirable, to include in the partition the whole of 
the subject indicated by the topic. The following 
paragraphs illustrate the method. In reading them, 
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try to determine what other parts, if any, the writer 
might have selected. 

" How various are the situations of the people covered by 
the roofs beneath me, and how diversified are the events at this 
moment befaUing them 1 The new-born, the aged, the dying, 
the strong in life, and the recent dead, are in the chambers of 
these many mansions. The full of hope, the happy, the miser- 
able, and the desperate, dwell together within the circle of my 
glance. In some of the houses over which my eyes roam so 
coldly, guilt is entering into hearts that are still tenanted by a 
debased and trodden virtue, — guilt is on the very edge of com- 
mission, and the impending deed might be averted ; guilt is 
done, and the criminal wonders if it be irrevocable. There are 
broad thoughts struggling in my mind, and, were I able to give 
them distinctness, they would make their way in eloquence. 
Lo ! the raindrops are descending." — Sights from a Steeple, 

"Another group of characters had now partly descended the 
staircase. The first was a venerable and white-bearded patri- 
arch, who cautiously felt his way downward with a staff. 
Treading hastily behind him, and stretching forth his gaunt- 
leted hand as if to grasp the old man^s shoulder, came a tall 
soldier-like figure, equipped with a plumed cap of steel, a bright 
breastplate, and a long sword, which rattled against the stairs. 
Next was seen a stout man, dressed in rich and courtly attire, 
but not of courtly demeanor ; his gait had the swinging motion 
of a seaman's walk ; and chancing to stumble on the staircase, 
he suddenly grew wrathful, and was heard to mutter an oath. 
He was followed by a noble-looking personage in a curled wig, 
such as are represented in the portraits of Queen Anne's time, 
and earlier ; and the breast of his coat was decorated with an 
embroidered star." — Howe^s Masquerade. 

Exercise A. Find five paragraphs developed by 
the method of partition. Your text books in science 
will furnish many such paragraphs. 
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Exercise B. Frame topics and write paragraphs, 
developed by partition, on the following subjects : i. 
Irving's style. 2. Hawthorne's style. 3. Kinds of 
books. 4. Paragraphs. 5. Sentences. 

27. Proofs. — When the topic contains a ques- 
tionable statement, or one with which the reader may 
not agree, it is necessary to state the proofs or rea- 
sons which support the assertion. Proofs are neces- 
sary when we attack well-settled convictions, seek to 
overthrow customs of long standing, or present any 
idea strange and doubtful to our readers. Whenever 
it is essential that the reader should agree with the 
writer, it is advisable to give the grounds upon which 
an assertion is based. The following paragraphs 
illustrate this method of development : 

"Taine says that (to a Frenchman) there are four great 
sources of knowledge, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German. 
Of these, Latin and Greek are not the least important. The 
books, though few, are treasuries of knowledge. It is a case 
of the survival of the fittest. To them the world looks back 
for a better understanding of the present, which has its roots 
in the past." — Norlie : A Guide to Literary Study, 

" As he glances over these long-forgotten pages, and consid- 
ers his way of life while composing them, the Author can very 
clearly discern why all this was so. After so many sober years, 
he would have reason to be ashamed if he could not criticise 
his own work as fairly as another man's ; and, though it is little 
his business, and perhaps still less his interest, he can hardly 
resist a temptation to achieve something of the sort. If writers 
were allowed to do so, and would perform the task with per- 
fect sincerity and unreserve, their opinions of their own pro- 
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ductions would often be more valuable and instructive than the 
works themselves." — Preface to Twice Told Tales, 

Exercise A. i. Find in the literature of your 
course ten paragraphs dev^eloped by proofs or reasons. 
2. Point out all such paragraphs in the First Bunker 
Hill Oration, 3. What paragraphs already quoted 
are developed by this method } 

Exercise B. i. Develop the following topics by 
proofs : (a) The Ancient Mariner is more weird than 
Twice Told Tales, (b) The Wedding Guest main- 
tains the unity of the Ancient Mariner, (c) Ruskin's 
classification of books is correct, (d) Brutus is the 
hero of Julius Ccesar, (e) The tragedy of Julius 
CcEsar is rightly named. (/) It is necessary to ob- 
serve the laws* of the paragraph, {g) Sir Launfal's 
character was always strong and true. {k) Ex- 
aminations should be discontinued in secondary 
schools. 

28. Combination of Two or More Methods. — The 
writer is not compelled to use any one of the methods 
throughout a paragraph. Very often it is better to 
combine two or more, according to the subject-matter 
and to the writer's purpose. Nor is there any rigid 
system of making the combination ; any method may 
be used with any other. It is, however, necessary 
that the writer should know why he varies his plan 
of development. Whim, chance, and negligence 
are not sufficient reasons. Certainly the reader 
should not be annoyed by senseless changes. In the 
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following paragraph several methods of development 
are used clearly and rationally. 

*' Hasty readings are justifialjle at times, but they produce 
neither keenness nor profundity of intellect. Knowledge, train- 
ing, and culture do not depend upon much reading necessarily. 
Demosthenes gained his power through faithful study of Thu- 
cydides. Many a man has sharpened his mind on the Bible. 
The reader should, therefore, be careful and honest and open- 
minded, always striving to relate the new with the old knowl- 
edge at his command. This may retard the progress of reading 
at first, but in time an increased power of interpretation will 
result and a habit of thoughtful attention will become fixed." — 
NORLIE : A Guide to Literary Study. 

Review Exercise, i. Classify, according to the 
method of development, the paragraphs of the First 
Bunker Hill Oration. 2. In the same way classify 
the paragraphs of Silas Marner, Chapter X. 3. Sec- 
tions 1-15 of Sesame and Lilies. 4. The para- 
graphs of David Swan. 

Review Questions, i.^ What is meant by the 
development of a paragraph } 2. What is the basis 
for a classification of methods } 3. What have the 
laws of the paragraph to do with its methods of devel- 
opment t 4. Explain the relation between the meth- 
ods of development and the parts and structure of 
the paragraph. 5. Why is there danger of confusing 
partition of the topic with specific instances } 6. Ex- 
plain the uses of the several methods of development. 
7. What is the advantage of a combination of meth- 
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ods ? 8. Of the authors you have studied thus far, 
which make the best paragraphs? Why do you 
think so ? 9. Can the same subject be developed by 
different methods? 10. Illustrate your answer to 
question 9 by two sentence-groups on the same topic. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE OUTLINE. 

"Exact classification is necessary to the making out of a 
complete, systematic scheme of ideas." — Cairns : The Forms 
of Discourse, 

29. Classification i. Nature, Classification is 

a name given to the process of separating a complete 
whole into its component parts. It is not dependent 
upon single attributes or qualities, but may originate 
in any one of several. Thus animals may be classi- 
fied as vertebrate and invertebrate, bipeds and quad- 
rupeds. One classification of mankind may be based 
upon race, and another upon social condition. These 
main divisions are not necessarily mutually exclusive ; 
for instance, some vertebrates are bipeds, others are 
quadrupeds. They are points of departure, and are 
themselves subject to further and more minute classi- 
fications which are called subdivisions. 

Subdivisions must be mutually exclusive. This is 
an important distinction between main and subordi- 
nate divisions. One common principle of classifica- 
tion must be chosen and exactly followed ; otherwise 
the classifications will cross and become valueless. 
Occasionally the kind of subject makes this law hard 

72 
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to obey, because it is difficult to draw the line be- 
tween subdivisions. For example, it is impossible to 
say exactly where vegetable life ends and animal life 
begins. Who can divide all literary productions into 
prose and poetry ? The various kinds of composition 
merge one into another so closely that, practically, 
we are often unable to distinguish them. In such 
cases resort is made to an artificial line of separation, 
and we classify by common consent. 

2. Value, Classification, as a preparatory step to 
composition, is necessary for ease and convenience in 
treating the subject, and for a clear understanding of 
the matter in hand. It is a means to an end. It 
prepares the way, and clears the road of many ob- 
stacles. The writer who has carefully classified or 
outlined his material, does not bite his pen and won- 
der what comes next. By outlining he has mastered 
his subject ; its divisions are arranged in systematic 
order, and the mind is free to give undivided attention 
to the expression of the thought. 

3. Effects of Classification, The general value of 
classification just given has specific application to the 
clearness, unity, and sequence of what we write. 
Unless the writer conceives clearly his whole subject- 
matter, he certainly cannot express it clearly. What 
is dimly seen can be but dimly told. Further, classi- 
fication separates the essential from the unimportant 
matter, and thus promotes unity. An outline is like 
a compass : it shows us always which way to go. A 
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railroad track is of great importance to a train, but 
no more so than is an outline to a writer. Nor can 
sequence be secured without the making of an out^ 
line. Thoughts must not be set down helter-skelter ; 
they must show a natural, logical growth. While 
thinking over a subject, we see first one side, then 
suddenly another. If we write in such fashion, the 
composition can exhibit no definite purpose, and its 
only effect will be confusion in the reader's mind. 
"It is certainly true that the inexperienced writer 
should not trust himself to attempt any composition 
more than a page or two in length without actually 
writing out a skeleton beforehand." ^ 

Having considered briefly the nature, general value, 
and specific effects of classification, we are ready for a 
definition of this term applied to composition. Used 
in this sense classification is known as an outline, 
plan, or skeleton, and is defined as a systematic ar- 
rangement of main and subordinate thoughts, set in 
tabular form, and so stated and numbered that their 
connection with the subject and with one another 
may be distinctly seen. In Kmgs' Treasuries^ for 
example, Ruskin has three main thoughts which 
stand out clearly from the many subdivisions. 

1. Man's desire for real good for himself and others and for 
helpful friendships. 

2. The most helpful friendships. 

3. Gaining the friendship of great writers. 

^ Bates: Talks on Writing English^ p. 133. 
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Exercise A. Arrange in order and number what 
seem to you the niain thoughts in the following com- 
positions : David Swatty Sights from a Steeple^ Sir 
Roger on Party Spirit^ The Coverley Poultry^ The 
Spectatar's Account of Himself 

Exercise B. In the same way tabulate your 
main thoughts on the following subjects : i. Learning 
to swim. 2. A life of Sir Launfal. 3. The quarrel 
of Brutus and Cassius. 4. A distant view of the 
phantom ship. 5. The Cotter and his family. 

30. Making an Outline. — No outline ever made 
itself. The process is slow, laborious, and usually 
awkward and unpleasant. Perseverance, however, 
will be rewarded, if the writer persists in the work 
until he feels at home. Subjects will, by degrees, 
suggest their outlines ; and the restrained, artificial, 
vague feeling will change into a clear, definite con- 
ception of the whole. The following general sugges- 
tions may be found helpful. 

1. Aim at Simplicity, Do not make unnecessary 
and fanciful divisions. Make the main and subordi- 
nate divisions as few and as important as your subject 
permits. If this is not accomplished by your first 
effort, try again ; if not the second time, try again. 
The only remedy for imperfect outlines is to keep on 
trying until they are made correct. 

2. Aim, at Distinctness, Do not confuse main 
and subordinate ideas. Have a distinct kind of 
mark for each degree of thought, and keep to it 
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throughout the outline. The slightest variation from 
the chosen scheme will prove misleading and con- 
fusing. Adherence to it will show the degree of 
importance to the main thought, and the equality of 
subdivisions. Exercise the greatest care in distin- 
guishing main from subordinate thoughts. Examine 
the subject in all its aspects, and make your final 
outline the result of earnest study of the composition. 
No rules will do this work for you ; a good outline 
depends upon a thorough knowledge of the subject- 
matter in hand. 

31. Outline Scheme. — It is well to have in mind 
some definite scheme of notation. For this purpose 
we may use both Roman and Arabic numerals, and 
large and small letters. In this book, for instance, 
figures and letters in bold-faced type are used to 
mark the main divisions, and Arabic numerals the 
first subdivisions. Further division, when required, 
is indicated by small, italicized letters. In a school 
essay, three degrees of notation are ordinarily suffi- 
cient. The method used is wholly arbitrary, and 
the following scheme may, perhaps, be useful to the 
student. Indicate main divisions by Roman numer- 
als, I., II., III., etc. ; the first subdivisions by capi- 
tal letters. A, B, C, etc. ; minor points under the 
first subdivisions by Arabic numerals, i, 2, 3, etc.; 
further subdivisions by small letters, a, t, c, etc. 

As an illustration of this method we may make an 
outline of sections 13-41 of Ruskin's lecture. Of 
Kmgs* Treasufies, 
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I. Gaining the friendship of g^eat writers. 

A. By entering into their thoughts. 

1. Through careful study of their works. 
(d) Word by word. 

(b) Illustration from Milton. 

2. Through abandonment of all prejudice. 

B. By entering into their spirit. 

1. Through culture of our finer feelings! 

2. English feeling false toward 
{a) Literature. 

(b) Science, 

(c) Art. 

(d) Nature. 

{e) Compassion. 

3. Through true kingship of heart. 

Exercise A. Using some systematic scheme of 
notation, complete the outlines begun in Exercise 
A, p. 75. 

Exercise B. Make outlines for: The Coverley 
Witchy The Spectator on Recreation^ Rural Etiquette, 

32. Laws of Connection and Order. — The arrange- 
ment of thoughts in the outline is governed by no 
unvarying laws. The writer is free to order his plan 
in accord with his purpose, style, and temperament, 
and with the occasion of the composition. The out- 
line, however, must not be lawless. There are laws 
of the highest importance, which must be obeyed if 
a clear and natural development of thought is to be 
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secured. These laws deal with the method of growth 
and the stadia of growth. 

1. Method of Growth, The method by which an 
outline is developed should show natural divisions 
and subdivisions, sequence of the divisions, and an 
order of climax. Natural divisions preclude inter- 
mixing of main and subordinate thoughts, and secure 
an essential exclusion of each division from all others. 
Sequence prevents irregular and unnatural connec- 
tions ; head, trunk, and limbs are all in their proper 
places. The growth is continuous throughout the 
whole, so that the parts are obviously related. By 
climax the outline obtains increased power as it 
advances from point to point. Avoid an outline 
which proceeds from important to less essential 
thoughts. 

2. Stadia of Growth, The stairways of many 
houses have landing-places where one may pause in 
his ascent, and, if he pleases, survey the height 
already attained, and measure what still remains. 
The purpose of these landing-places corresponds 
somewhat to that of transitional paragraphs which 
articulate the several parts of a composition, and, at 
the same time, keep the parts distinct. The parts of 
an outline are essentially the same as those of a para- 
graph, — explanation, proof, and application. These 
are the stadia of growth, and merit the student's 
careful consideration. 

Exercise A. i. Applying the laws just con- 
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sidered, revise the outlines you have made. 2. Out- 
line Chapter I. of Silas Marner, 

Exercise B. i . Make an outline having at least 
three main divisions and several subdivisions, on the 
subject, The bad effects of strikes, 2. Write out the 
composition. 

33. Principles of Position, Resemblance, and Cause 
and Effect. — These principles, in their effects upon an 
outline, do not act independently, but work together. 
In any given outline, however, one may prevail over 
the others, and thus fix the dominating arrangement. 
Their chief value is, perhaps, in the assistance which 
they give the reader. His memory is helped, because 
the thought progresses in exact accordance with the 
way in which the mind naturally moves. We have 
here what psychologists call the laws • of associa- 
tion. 

I. Position, We can recall easily a large number 
of objects which stand side by side, such as the 
houses on a street. These are objects in space. In 
the same way, we remember an uninterrupted series 
of events, when we could not recall them if they were 
not successive. The outlining of such subject-matter 
consists merely in setting it down in its own order. 
Sights from a Steeple y^ a good illustration of the 
relation of position in space ; and David Swan shows 
relation by the succession of events. The law domi- 
nates description and narration, and contributes much 
to the popularity of these forms of discourse. 
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Exercise A. Make outlines for the following 
subjects, according to relation in space or time, as 
seems best to you. i. The travels of the Ancient 
Mariner. 2. A sketch of Hawthorne's hfe. 3. A 
village street. 4. Tell which plan is used in the 
following : {a) Lady Elinor's Mantle. (b) Toll- 
Gatherer's Day. (c) The Coverley Portraits. 

2. Resemblance. Resemblance and contrast are 
constantly used to fix our ideas. The attributes or 
qualities of objects which we see, or of ideas that 
arise in our minds, are more easily remembered if 
they are like or unlike things which are already 
familiar. This law is the logical basis of the methods 
of specific instances, comparisons, and contrasts in 
paragraph development. In this way most of our 
thoughts are related, and the method is the ground- 
work for all explanation. For this reason resem- 
blance or contrast is the mainstay of the form of 
discourse called exposition. 

Exercise A. i. Which of the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers are based upon resemblance or con- 
trast } 2. Make outlines for these sketches. 

3. Cause and Effect. Curiosity is a prominent 
trait of mankind. We all want to know " why.** 
Any one who has tried to answer a series of "whys** 
propounded by a young child, needs no further illus- 
tration of this characteristic. The child observes 
usually an effect, and naturally demands the cause. 
Older grown, his mind grasps either cause or effect, 
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and possessing one he wants the other. Of what use 
is one end of a telegraph system, when the other can- 
not be found? Cause and effect are most closely 
associated. Their use, as a principle of outlining dis- 
course, is most common in exposition and argumen- 
tation, because these require close thinking. Narration 
makes frequent use of it. Take, for example, Silas 
Mamer. The injustice of his trial at Lantern Yard 
was the cause of several effects narrated in the 
sequence of time. Agjain, the theft of Marner's 
hoarded gold and the arrival of Eppie wrought 
mighty changes in the miser's character. An out- 
line, therefore, based upon the principle of cause and 
effect, reveals the "why,** and satisfies the inquiring 
mind. 

Exercise A. Determine what law or laws of as- 
sociation were used in outlining the following :»i. The 
Vision of Sir LaunfaL 2. First Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion, 3. The Cotter's Saturday Night, 4. The Pro- 
phetic Pictures, 5. Mr. Higginbotham' s Catastrophe, 
6. The Minister's Black Veil, 7. Old Esther Dud- 
ley, 8. The Spectator' s Account of Himself , 9. Sir 
Roger and Party Spirit, 10. The Coverley Poultry, 

Exercise B. Examine the following outline of 
David Swan, Would you make any changes ? If 
so, what } 

I. David asleep by the spring. 
II. The footstep of wealth. 

A. The merchant and his wife. 
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1. Their broken carriage. 

2. Their interest in David. 
(a) The coachman. 

3. Their departure. 

III. The footstep of love. 
A. The maiden. 

1. Her accident. 

2. Her interest in David. 
(a) The bee. 

3. Her departure. 

IV. The footstep of death. 
A. The two robbers. 

1. Their business. 

2. Their interest in David. 
(a) The dog. 

3. Their departure. 
V. The moral. 

Exercise C. Criticise the following outline of 
Ruskin's lecture 0/ Queens' Gardens for simplicity, 
distinctness, notation, method of growth, stadia of 
growth, and the laws of association. 
I. Kingship of man and queenship of woman, 
n. Woman's place and power. 

A. In the home. 

B. The helpmeet of her husband. 

1. The problem proposed. 

2. The problem studied. 

3. The problem solved. 
III. Woman's education. 
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A. Physical. 

1. For health. 

2. For beauty. 

3. For loveliness, of character. 

B. Mental 

1. To aid man. 

2. To become sympathetic. 

3. To avoid spiritual dolls. 

4. In course and material like a boy's. 

5. In scope broad rather than deep. 

6. To appreciate literature and art. 

7. The means. 

C. Spiritual. 

1. To love nature. 

2. To full sympathy with mankind. 
IV. Woman's duties. 

A. In the home. 

I. The acquirement of power. 
{a) Over her husband. 
{b) Over her children. 

B. In the state. 

I. The acquirement of power. 
{a) Through her husband. 
{b) Through her children. 

Review Questions. i. Professor Arlo Bates 
compares classification to a ladder. Explain the 
similarity. 2. Of what use is the outline to a reader } 
3. How does it help the writer } 4. In what ways 
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is outlining the best economy of time and labor ? 
5. Why is it impossible to lay down definite, specific, 
and unvarying laws for the outline ? 6. As applied 
to the outline, what is the meaning of sequence ? 
7. Can single paragraphs be outlined ? Why do you 
think so ? 8. What is the importance of the law of 
cause and effect ? 9. Find in the literature of your 
course a composition which uses all the laws of asso- 
ciation. 10. Outline three editorials in your news- 
paper. 

Note. — It would be helpful to the student to outline long 
compositions. Julius Ccesar^ Silas Marner, and First Bun- 
ker Hill Oration well outlined would show sufficient knowl- 
edge of this subject. If time can be taken for this purpose, it 
would be well employed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PARTS OF THE COMPOSITION. 

" The other parts, though in their occasion necessary, are to 
be regarded and designed as appendages, as devices for mak- 
ing the body of procedure effective, rather than as having inde- 
pendent signi^cance. To treat them as mere conventional 
flourishes is to ignore their practical value and introduce an air 
of trifling into the work."— -Genung: The Working Princi- 
ples of Rhetoric. 

34. Nature of the Parts It would be hard to find 

an object which could not be separated into parts. A 
line, no matter how long or how short, can be further 
divided. Theoretically there is no end; practically 
the division ceases when no useful purpose is served 
by making more subdivisions. So it is with the com- 
position. We separate the whole into parts that we 
may become more familiar with its structure and re- 
lationships. For practical purposes, then, we divide 
the whole composition into introduction, body or dis- 
cussion, conclusion, and transitions. The subject, of 
course, is no more a part of the composition than is 
the earth from which a rosebush grows a part of the 
bush. The subject is the source out of which the 
composition thoughts are developed. 

85 
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35. Introduction. — i. Nature and Purpose. The 
subject, in most cases, does nothing more than sug- 
gest what the composition amplifies. The introduc- 
tion, on the other hand, gives a clear but concise 
statement of the subject. In one sense it is a transi- 
tion or connecting link between the subject and the 
body of the discourse. It makes expansions, limita- 
tions, explanations, and in general prepares the way for 
the composition proper. It also serves the purpose of 
bringing the writer and the reader into close relation. 
They have a mutual understanding of the motive of 
the composition, without which each would follow his 
own idea, their purposes would cross, and confusion 
result. 

The introduction also indicates what method of 
treatment the writer proposes to follow. Thus time 
is saved, unnecessary effort prevented, and a friendly 
feeling engendered. The reader knows who the 
writer is, why he is writing, what authority he has, 
and what right he has to claim attention. These 
matters need no explicit statement : the writer does 
not mention his name, neither does he refer to him- 
self in the first or the third person. The needed 
information is much better conveyed indirectly. But 
whatever plan is followed, the reader has a right to 
know the occasion and the purpose of a composition. 

2. Length, The writer must give careful attention 
to the length of his introduction. On this point no 
definite rule can be laid down. The student must 
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apply in specific cases a few general suggestions. 
No short composition should have a long introduc- 
tion, though a long composition may have a short 
introduction. Consider the length of the whole, and 
proportion the introduction accordingly. David 
Swan, for example, has seven printed pages, two of 
which, — a little less than one-third the space — are 
devoted to the introduction ; Sights from a Steeple is 
seven pages long, and has an introduction of about 
one page. An example of an introduction unques- 
tionably too long may be found in Lowell's essay on 
Thoreau, The Spectator' s Account of Himself and 
The Spectator's Club, covering together fourteen 
pages, are the introduction to the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, which have a total length of one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven pages. 

Exercise A. i. Examine ten of the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, and determine the proportion of the 
introductions to the whole compositions. 2. Note in 
each case what the writer indicates about himself, his 
knowledge of the subject, and his purpose in writing. 

3. Methods, There are as many ways of intro- 
ducing a subject as there are writers who treat it. 
The method depends upon the writer himself, upon 
his personality and environment, upon his own pecu- 
liar purpose, and the kind of composition. These 
many varied personal peculiarities may be arranged 
for convenience under three general heads, — direct, 
indirect, and formal 
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(a) Direct. The direct introduction is terse, vivid, 
and abrupt. In narration, the writer often begins 
with a conversation or an exciting incident, and gains 
at once the attention and interest of his reader. In 
such cases the necessary explanations follow later. 
Or he may begin with a sentence such as "It all 
came about this way,** the form of introduction used 
in T/ie PropJietic Pictures^ Old Esther Dudleyy and 
others of the Twice Told Tales, It is the method 
which plunges at once into the midst of affairs, and 
is vigorous and attractive. 

(b) The indirect introduction begins farther back, 
and leads up by easy approaches to the subject in 
hand. Irving*s Knickerbocker History contains an 
excellent burlesque on the fault of beginning introduc- 
tions too far away. The caution which young writers 
need on this point is against a meandering approach 
to the theme, no more pertinent than an account of 
the flood. In counting over our relatives, it is hardly 
necessary to go back so far as Adam and Eve. 

Another form of this method, affected by public 
speakers and the so-called popular writers, is the use 
of a familiar proverb, quotation, or maxim. Sometimes 
a good story, more or less remote from the subject, 
is sufficient to gain attention and interest. Broad 
statements, general observations, an apt illustration 
or figure of speech, are all useful for introductions. 
The young writer will find these methods easy to use 
and successful in attaining their purpose. Examples 
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of this method are the introductions to Mr, Higgin- 
botham *s Catastrophcy David Swatiy and the three 
lectures comprising Sesame and Lilies, 

Exercise A. Find five examples of indirect and 
five of direct introductions. 

{c) The formal introduction presents the composi- 
tion with more or less exactness and completeness 
by stating the view-point and by explaining the 
subject and the method of treatment. It belongs 
more especially to exposition and argumentation.^ 
The use of pronouns, modestly, may be permitted ; 
but there should be no suggestion of egotism or 
dogmatism. Such qualities are sure to offend readers, 
and, in all probability, will make them hostile to the 
writer. The pronoun of the first person is more 
freely employed now than in former years — a 
custom occasioned by the awkward turns of expres- 
sion necessitated in avoiding the pronoun. The 
formal introduction is used in the First Bunker Hill 
Oration, Formal essays and orations furnish other 
illustrations. See l^owelPs My Garden Acquaintance^ 
Emerson's Concord Address^ Trevelyan*s Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay, and Lockhart*s Life of 
Scott, 

^, Style, Strength and directness are two qualities 
which every introduction should possess. Strength 
rouses the mind and simulates attention at the out- 

^ The student must not infer that no other method is used in exposition and 
argumentation. 
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set. Directness holds the writer to his subject. In 
the introduction there is no place for bombast and 
"fine writing." Nor, on the other hand, can the style 
be indifferent, slow, or heavy. Readers grow weary 
of reading, as writers do of writing. " The opening 
sentence ought ... to give a distinct push to the 
whole subject, like pushing a boat out from shore." ^ 
Let the introduction be strong, vigorous, plain, and 
direct, and keep strictly to the text. 

Exercise A. i. Examine and classify the intro- 
ductions to the Twice Told Tales you have read. 
2. Consider in the same way the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, 3. Do all these introductions con- 
form to the principles of method and style } 4. Make 
an outline for a composition to be introduced by the 
following sentence : " There were three of us in an 
old, weather-beaten, leaky boat." 5. What kind of 
introduction is used in Webster's Reply to Hayne ? 

36. The Body of the Composition. — i. Function, 
The office of the body or discussion is to amplify into 
a developed composition the material arranged in the 
outline. It is the most important part of the com- 
position, because it holds both the central idea and 
the thoughts that cluster about it. In considering 
the paragraph we learned how topics may be de- 
veloped, and in the making of longer compositions 
we have only a series of paragraphs whose order is 
fixed by the outline. By related paragraphs we make 

* Genung : Working Principles of Rhetoric f p. 453. 
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the body or discussion. The problem is one simply 
of applying to a connected series of paragraphs the 
principles and laws already learned in the study of 
the single paragraph. The composition is organic, 
it has a definite structure, it consists of related parts, 
and it must conform to the laws of unity, coherence, 
sequence, proportion, emphasis, and variety. The 
student who has mastered the paragraph will have 
but little difficulty with the body of his compo- 
sition.^ 

37. The Conclusion. — i . Purpose, The purpose of 
the conclusion is to collect the several thoughts of 
the composition and, by applying them in some defi- 
nite manner or to a particular case, to impress the 
reader with the writer's object. It aims to secure 
greater unity of effect, and to present the central 
truth of the discourse. Whatever diversity and di- 
gression have been made in the course of the discus- 
sion are here gathered together. Like the introduc- 
tion, the conclusion separates the subject-matter 
from all extraneous material. It leaves the discus- 
sion where it was at the beginning, but not in the 
same condition. In the introduction the style and 
method of development are intimated ; in the conclu- 
sion they are reenforced by centering the whole 
thought upon the essential features of the composi- 
tion. The purpose of the conclusion, therefore, is to 
apply the subject. The application may take any 

^ For further discussion of this subject, see First Year English ^ Chapter IX. 
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one of several forms which for convenience we may 
call methods of conclusion. 

2. Methods, The form which the conclusion has 
varies much as does the form of the introduction. In 
large measure it is fixed by the subject-matter and 
the tone of the discourse. The introduction also 
exerts an influence. Suggestions or questions pro- 
posed at the outset may be answered in the conclu- 
sion. Sometimes an exact relation of the two parts 
may be made. An oration on " Development of In- 
ternational Law" might begin in a historical manner, 
and the conclusion might state what such law ought 
to become. We may consider a little more carefully 
a few methods of conclusion. 

{a) Summary. The simplest form of conclusion is 
a summary of the discussion. It consists of a reca- 
pitulation of the main thoughts of the composition, 
systematically arranged and tersely stated. Such is 
the form of conclusion used by Addison in his paper 
on Recreation^ already quoted for another purpose on 
page 27. 

(b) Logical Result. The conclusion of a compo- 
sition may show the effect which the line of thought 
would produce. The logical and necessary outcome 
of the relation of a series of actions or facts is a 
natural conclusion and one freely employed in argu- 
ment. 

(c) Suggestion. The conclusion may intimate in 
the form of a raiggestion what the writer wishes to 
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leave to the reader's imagination. This is an attrac- 
tive, complimentary form, and has the value of not 
saying too much. Kipling's tales afford many illus- 
trations, and others may be noted in Twice Told 
Tales, Care must be taken, in using this method, 
that the composition is left in such shape that the 
reader can, at his will, give his imagination free play. 
Do not end with a suggestion of things about which 
your reader has no knowledge. 

(d) Climax. In this form the composition pro- 
ceeds by stages of increasing force until it reaches 
the conclusion. For this position the writer has held 
back the most important and strongest thought of all. 
It has the position of greatest emphasis, and of itself 
possesses most significance and force. In explaining 
or in proving a subject, this method may be used 
with good effect, since it is the last step in a continu- 
ous progression. 

(e) Appeal. If the composition is one which aims 
to stir the feelings or to stimulate to some action, the 
conclusion embodies the spirit of the whole thought, 
and makes an appeal to the emotions or the will of 
the reader. This is the method used in the First 
Bunker Hill Oration^ and in each of the three lectures 
comprising Sesame and Lilies, A varying form, 
once in common use but now generally abandoned, is 
to point the moral. This is a favorite method in 
Twice Told TaleSy though the moral is more often 
suggested than stated definitely. 
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• 

Exercise A. i. Find two examples of each 
method of conclusion. 2. What method is used 
in the following compositions? (a) Lady Elinor's 
Mantle, {b) Old Esther Dudley, {c) Silas Mamer. 
(d) The Vision of Sir LaiinfaL (e) The Coverley 
Portraits, {f) The Coverley Poultry, (^g) Sir 
Roger at Westminster Abbey, 3. Examine the com- 
positions you have written, and classify the conclu- 
sions. 4. In what respects can you improve them } 
5. What method of conclusion is used in Webster's 
Reply to Hayne? 6, In the closing paragraph of 
Ruskin's Seven Lamps of Architecture ? 

38. Transitional Parts. — The name of these parts 
indicates fully their office in the composition. They 
are the means by which we pass from one stage of • 
thought to another. Hence the transition contains 
something of what has preceded and something of 
what is to follow. In the first case a transition is 
the briefest form of a summary ; and, in the second, 
it anticipates and becomes the shortest form of in- 
troduction. In a sense, therefore, it combines the 
functions of introduction and conclusion. A transition 
is an example of connecting words expanded into a 
connecting paragraph, and it sustains in the whole 
composition a position similar to that held by con- 
necting words and phrases in a sentence or a para- 
graph. 

The transition is not limited to these functions. 
In addition to establishing a relation between divis- 
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ions of thought, it is necessary that a new thought 
be also included. Something must be added, for 
the composition must never stand still. Constant 
progression is its life. To change the current of 
thought by a mere play upon words is to break the 
chain of thought. No natural relation, no logical 
connection, can be thus secured, since thoughts so 
joined are associated in a fashion purely arbitrary. 

The writer is never free from the problem of 
transition. This fact renders the part worthy of 
careful consideration. How shall we pass from one 
stage of the thought to the next ? This question 
is of especial importance between introduction 
and body, and again between body and conclu- 
sion. The aim of the writer should be to give 
these parts a true sequence, and the end is at- 
tained by an exact observance of that law. It 
also follows that the study of transition becomes 
finally a study of the law of sequence.^ Within 
the main body of discourse are other transitions, 
on a smaller scale of course, but of great impor- 
tance none the less. These also in large part de- 
pend upon the law of sequence. Good transitions 
must be made if the composition is to accomplish its 
purpose. 

Review Exercise, i. At what line does the 
introduction of the First Bunker Hill Oration end } 
2. Is there any transition between introduction and 

^ See p. 41. 
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body ? 3. If so, tell how it is made, and what new 
thought is presented. 4. Where does the conclusion 
begin ? 5. If there is a preceding transition, explain 
it. 6. What transitions are there in the body of the 
discourse ? 7. Separate Of Kings' Treasuries and 
Of Queens' Gardens into introduction, body, and con- 
clusion. 8. What transitions are there in David 
Swan ? 9. Paragraph the following sketch cor- 
rectly. Make an outline of it. Point out introduc- 
tion, body, conclusion. Transitions may be inserted 
where they are needed. Does the subject belong to 
this composition i 



Death of Cecil Rhodes. 

Cecil Rhodes, who died yesterday, March 26, 1902, was the 
embodiment and personification of British imperialism. More 
than any man of the age, he represented the aggressive, con- 
quering spirit of the British people. He chose Africa as the 
field for his ambitions, which were colossal. It was his dream 
to make the dark continent a part of the British empire. His 
labors were attended with so much success that the British 
government is now engaged in a costly war for their final ful- 
fillment in the suppression of the Boers. With the riches that 
came to him through mining operations, Rhodes accomplished 
things with an ease that made him seem a wizard. Without 
the unlimited money at his command, he would not, perhaps, 
have acquired his wonderful grip on affairs in South Africa ; 
but he represented more than the power of wealth. He was 
personally a brave man, who dared many dangers that would 
have overwhelmed more timid souls. He was a man of great 
political sagacity. He was not a man of many words, but he 
knew when and where to say words that had weight. The per- 
sonality of Cecil Rhodes was unique in nearly every aspect 
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It was not for selfish interest or aggrandizement that he 
schemed and toiled. He had more enemies than friends, and 
yet he was universally admired for the brilliancy of his achieve- 
ments in South Africa. There were men associated with 
Rhodes who were undoubtedly actuated by sordid motives; 
but Rhodes appeared to be wholly possessed by the idea of 
extending the dominion of Great Britain. It is said, too, that 
he vfzk not content with the existing form of the British 
government, but hoped to see it become a federation of states 
like the American union, which he regarded as a pattern. 
Strange to say, though he was held up as the representative 
of British oppression in South Africa, he favored home 
rule for Ireland, and gave Parnell ;J55o,ooo to help along the 
home-rule cause. Cecil Rhodes was not an old man. He 
was just past the half-century mark. His career was a remark- 
able one, in whatever moral light it may be viewed. It is too 
soon to fix his place in history. Later generations will be bet- 
ter able to pronounce a correct judgment upon his character 
and performances. But his death unquestionably removes the 
most forceful and influential figure in the affairs of the British 
empire. 

Review Questions, i. Why is the subject not 
a part of the composition i 2. Explain the nature 
and purpose of the introduction. 3. Of what value 
is the introduction to the reader ? 4. What informa- 
tion should the introduction convey.? 5. What is 
the occasion of different methods for the introduc- 
tion.? 6. What fixes the approximate length of the 
introduction ? 7. Explain the advantages of the di- 
rect and indirect methods. 8. What is the office of 
the body or discussion .? 9. What qualities of style 
are essential to the introduction.? 10. What is the 
purpose of the conclusion ? 11. What are its meth- 
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ods? 12. Explain each method. 13. Would you 
use the method of suggestion in describing a house ? 
Why.^ 14. What is the importance of transitions.? 
15. Why is the writer never free from the problem 
of transition ? 16. Upon what law does transition 
depend.*^ 17. Why is this so? 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE KINDS OF COMPOSITION. 

"Obviously, the treatment must be varied as the effect 
sought alters, and we divide compositions into classes by their 
most strongly marked characteristics." — Bates : Talks on 
Writing English, 

39. Classification. — /. Nature, In the course of 
his reading the student has doubtless observed the 
varied effects produced by different compositions. 
One appeals to his reason ; another gives a plain, 
straightforward account of some matter ; a third pre- 
sents a picture of a scene or a person ; a fourth stirs 
his emotions. And so we might continue through a 
long series of different effects which fall within the 
range of a writer's purpose. 

When we discover the cause of this variety we 
shall find the basis for a classification of composition 
into its several kinds. A writer's method changes 
according to the purpose he has in view. The tone 
of a composition designed merely to amuse differs 
from that of one which aims to persuade. Different 
characteristics indicate different kinds of composition, 
and this difference is occasioned by the writer's pur- 
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pose. Hence, the basis of classification is, luc purpose 
of the writer. 

Considering compositions from the view-point of 
the writer's purpose, we find that they may be readily 
grouped into four main divisions. A composition 
which aims to present a picture of some object is 
called descriptive ; one which relates an incident is 
called narrative ; one which explains a subject, term, 
or proposition is expository ; and one which aims to 
arouse or to convince is argumentative. Under these 
four main heads — description, narration, exposition, 
argumentation — we may classify compositions. These 
we shall consider in some detail. 

40. Description. — !• Nature. Description is the 
form of composition which, by means of language, pre- 
sents a picture to the reader. It is the most common 
of the several kinds ; and, for this reason, its difficulties 
are sometimes underestimated. A catalogue is easily 
prepared, and a series of details more or less impor- 
tant may be made without much effort. But neither 
is a description in a literary sense. Description 
depends upon the selection of vital, realistic, vivid 
details. The catalogue and the series may each be 
true, and yet convey a false impression, and it is more 
than likely the reader will have no picture whatever. 
It requires the pen of a master to make good de- 
scriptions. 

2. Methods, — The same object may be described 
for different purposes. The writer may wish simply 
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to give information about an object, to state his 
facts clearly and precisely. In this case the pre- 
sentation of a picture is a secondary purpose. If 
the picture is the first consideration, suggestive 
details should be given. A third way to describe is 
by stating the impressions which the object made 
upon the writer. According to the method followed, 
descriptions are called circumstantial, suggestive, and 
impressionistic, or dynamic. 

(a) Circumstantial. In this kind of description we 
are concerned only with the form, which, by present- 
ing circumstantially the details of an object, seeks to 
call up a picture. There is no literary quality in such 
descriptions as are contained in deeds of houses and 
lots, or in business contracts. The chosen details 
must be arranged in some natural order, from back- 
ground to foreground, from top to bottom, from one 
side to the other, or in any order which produces a 
natural sequence. Multiplicity of details should be 
avoided, lest the reader be confused by their mere 
number. Select essential and peculiar features, and 
present them in a simple, natural manner. Choose 
the point of view carefully, and, having chosen, stick 
to it. Do not change the view-point without advis- 
ing the reader of the change and the new position. 
Remember, also, that the point of /iew nay be 
mental. The description is to give the picture 
you see ; and often a mental state, the general 
attitude of the mind, affects the appearance of an 
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object. The following description illustrates this 
method : ^ 

" While the world is rousing itself, we may glance slightly 
at the scene of our sketch. It sits above the bosom of the 
broad flood, a spot not of earth, but in the midst of waters, 
which rush with a murmuring sound among the massive beams 
beneath. • Over the door is a weather-beaten board, inscribed 
with the rates of toll, in letters so nearly effaced that the gild- ' 

ing of the sunshine can hardly make them legible. Beneath 
the window is a wooden bench, on which a long succession of 
weary wayfarers have reposed themselves. Peeping within 
doors, we perceive the whitewashed walls bedecked with sun- 
dry lithographic prints and advertisements of various import, ' 
and the immense showbill of a wandering caravan. And there 
sits our good old toll-gatherer, glorified by the early sunbeams. ^ 

He is a man, as his aspect may announce, of quiet soul, and - v 

thoughtful, shrewd, yet simple mind ; who, of the wisdom which 
the passing world scatters along the wayside, has gathered a J 

reasonable store." — The Toll-Gatherer'* s Day. ^^ 



Exercise A. Find in the literature of your course 
five examples of circumstantial description. State the 
point of view, and make a plan of each description. 

Exercise B. Study the picture of Lowell's home. 
What is the best point of view for a circumstantial * \ 
description.? Select the details, make an outline, - 
and write a description on the subjects, "Lowell's , 

Cambridge Home,'' and " Brantwood." 

{b) Suggestive. In suggestive description the » 

writer selects a few important characteristics of his 
subject, and weaves them together in a manner 
which will suggest a picture to the reader. It is 
freely used for literary purposes because of its ready 
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adaptability to any subject. Greater care and skill 
are demanded of the writer. Artistic qualities entef 
in ; words must be chosen and marshaled for their 
effectiveness ; the point of view is often implied ; and 
the number of details must be as few as possible. 
The composition is more restricted in handling its 
material, and, at the same time, has less material at 
command. The following description illustrates the 
method of suggestion : 

" Reclining on the border of grass, where the dewy goddess 
should have been, I bent forward, and a pair of eyes met mine 
within the watery mirror. They were the reflection of my own. 
I looked again, and lo ! another face, deeper in the fountain 
than my own image, more distinct in all the features, yet faint 
as thought. The vision had the aspect of a fair young girl, 
with locks of pale gold. A mirthful expression laughed in the 
eyes and dimpled over the whole shadowy countenance, till it 
seemed just what a fountain would be, if, while dancing merrily 
into the sunshine, it should assume the shape of woman. 
Through the dim rosiness of the cheeks I could see the brown 
leaves, the slimy twigs, the acorns, and the sparkling sand. 
The solitary sunbeam was diffused among the golden hair, 
which melted into its faint brightness, and became a glory round 
that head so beautiful." — The Vision of the Fountain, 

Exercise A. i. What is the point of view in the 
extract quoted above.? 2. Pick out the details men- 
tioned. 3. Find in the literature of your course five 
examples of suggestive description. 

Exercise B. Study the picture of Silas Marner, 
Point out and arrange the details you consider es- 
sential to a suggestive description of this picture. 
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2. Make an outline and write a description on the 
subject, " Silas Marner Counting His Money." 

Exercise C. Make outlines and write suggestive 
descriptions on the following subjects : i. Sir Laun- 
fal, the maiden knight. 2. A winter scene. 3. A 
glance at a foot-ball game. 4. Lady Eleanor's man- 
tle. 5. Old Esther Dudley. 6. Greta Hall. 

(c) Impressionistic. The impressionistic method 
consists in vividly presenting the effects which the 
object produced on the writer. A feeling of awe may 
be inspired, a sense of the ridiculous stirred, terror, 
horror, sublimity, sadness, in short, any feeling that 
may affect mankind. Impressionism, therefore, is 
the most difficult form of description. All details 
must be eliminated, for details of the object are 
causes whiph the reader is to appreciate through the 
effects which are produced upon the writer. Such 
descriptions are usually short, though brevity is not 
an essential quality. Well done, the statement of 
impressions is the most vivid of the three methods. 
Elliptical structures, vigorous verbs and adjectives, 
and a climatic order, are often used. Practice in this 
form will aid the young writer in many ways, even 
though he is not at once successful in producing good 
impressionistic sketches. The following paragraph 
illustrates the method: 

" Sad and heavy, I was returning to the village. Between 
me and the church spire rose a little hill, and on its summit a 
group of trees, insulated from all the rest of the wood, with 
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their own share of radiance hovering on them from the west, 
and their own solitary shadow falling to the east. The after- 
noon being far declined, the sunshine was almost pensive, and 
the shade almost cheerful ; glory and gloom were mingled in 
the placid light; as if the spirits of the Day and Evening had 
met in friendship under those trees, and found themselves 
akin. I was admiring the picture, when the shape of a young 
girl emerged from behind the clump of oaks. My heart knew 
her ; it was the Vision ; but so distant and ethereal did she 
seem, so umixed with earth, so imbued with the pensive glory 
of the spot where she was standing, that my spirit sunk within 
me, sadder than before. How could I ever reach her? " — The 
Vision of the Fountain, 

Exercise A. i. What is the point of view in 
this extract } Why is it that the mention of the 
church spire, the group of trees, etc., does not make 
the description suggestive? 3. Find five examples 
of impressionistic description in the literature of your 
course. 4. State the point of view of each descrip- 
tion. 5. Describe the Bunker Hill Monument. 

Exercise B. Study the portrait of Daniel 
Webster, i. Choose a point of view, and write an 
in^ressionistic description of the man. 2. In the 
same way consider, and write on Silas Marner. 3. 
Try an impressionistic sketch of Brantwood. 

3. Subjects of Description, — There are, in gen- 
eral, three kinds of subjects suited to description. 
These are objects, scenes, and persons. Each has 
peculiarities of its own, though a few suggestions are 
applicable to all. Any subject may be described by 
any of the methods we have considered. The follow- 
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ing directions apply to a description of an object, a 
scene, or a person. 

{a) Choose a subject interesting in itself. Let it 
be one with which you are thoroughly familiar, or 
about which you can inform yourself either by per- 
sonal observation or by conversation and reading. 

{b) Choose a point of view with reference to the 
subject, the reader, and your own purpose. Much 
practice will be necessary before this can be readily 
done. Try several view-points, and take the one 
from which the most prominent and essential traits 
of the subject are seen. Keep the same point of 
view throughout the description unless, for some 
special purpose, a change is necessary. In such 
cases indicate clearly the change you make. 

{c) Note carefully what you can see from your point 
of view. From this material select for the descrip- 
tion the characteristic and striking features. Cut 
out all details that are unnecessary for the picture, 
and include nothing not observable from the stated 
view-point. 

(d) The details should be arranged in a natural 
order. General traits should usually precede indi- 
vidual characteristics. Follow the order of time, 
place, or cause and effect. 

(e) Prefer specific, definite words to general terms. 
Study the adjectives used in the descriptions quoted 
above. They are vivid words, and add much to the 
beauty of the descriptions. 
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Exercise A. i. Apply these five suggestions to 
the descriptions you have written. 2. Find five de- 
scriptions which conform to these directions. 

4. Description in Literature. — Description is 
found in all forms of literature. Narration, exposi- 
tion, and argvimentation alike make use of it to a 
greater or less extent. It occurs as an aid to narra- 
tion, exposition, and argumentation more frequently 
than it does as a form by itself. 

This may be explained in part by the fact that a 
description, to be effective, must be comparatively 
short. Rarely does one exceed two or three hundred 
words. Further, language is not the best tool for 
making a picture. There are so many details in the 
object, language cannot depict them all ; and even if 
it could, a reader's memory could not retain them. 
"Description," says Professor Genung, "is often re- 
garded and estimated as if it were a jewel in a set- 
ting ; pointed out and quoted by readers and critics, 
and by writers worked up with most painstaking 
care." 

There are many compositions in which description 
is the prevailing kind of discourse. Both poetry and 
prose have descriptive writings which are counted 
among the gems of our literature. Milton's L Allegro 
and // Penseroso, Goldsmith's Traveller and Deserted 
Village^ and Burns's Cotter's Saturday Night, are dis- 
tinctly descriptive. In prose description we have 
many treatises designed to give information. Another 
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form is a sketch of travel. Wallace's Russia belongs 
to the first form, Emerson's English Traits and 
Hawthorne's Our Old Home to the second. 

Exercise A. i. Examine the Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley Papers and the Twice Told Tales for sketches 
predominantly descriptive. 2. What descriptive para- 
graphs are there in the First Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion ? 3. What use is made of description in Silas 
Mamerf 

41. Narration. — i. Nature. Narration recounts 
real or imaginary events in sequence. The sequence 
may be that of time, or of cause and effect ; but in 
either case there must be progression and action. 
Herein lies the distinction between narration and 
description : narration deals with objects in action, 
description with objects at rest. In the process of 
composition, however, these two forms have certain 
elements in common. For instance, each has a point 
of view from which details are chosen. In purpose 
they differ. One aims to tell a story ; the other, to 
present a picture. 

2. Classification, Narration is classified by vari- 
ous writers in different ways. One .divides all narra- 
tives into real and imaginary or fictitious ; another, 
into biography, history, novel, romance ; a third, ac- 
cording to the presence or absence of a designed 
plot ; a fourth, by conversation or dialogue. The stu- 
dent will observe, of course, that these several clas- 
sifications are not mutually exclusive. For our 
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present purpose we shall consider narration without 
conversation and with conversation. 

3. Definitions, (a) Narration without conversa- 
tion recounts a series of events usually in the 
sequence of time, more rarely in the sequence of 
cause and effect. It is a "round, unvarnished tale," 
depending for its interest on the events related. 
Such, for example, are most histories, biographies, 
and the newspaper reports of daily occurrences. In 
Tzvice Told TaleSy also, we have the narratives The 
Haunted Mind^ Sights from a Steeple^ The Village 
UncUy and many others in this form. In Silas Mar- 
ner may be found several chapters which contain no 
conversation ; so also many of the Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley Papers, 

(b) Narration with conversation recounts a series 
of events in the sequence of time, or of cause and 
effect. Its interest depends on the interrelation of 
events and of persons who, by means of conversation, 
reveal their own characters, their connection with 
one another, and with the events narrated. Nar- 
ratives freely use both methods of sequence, and 
occasionally one predominating method suggests the 
other. Novels and tales of many kinds are illustra- 
tions of this form. As an example of narrative almost 
wholly in dialogue, look over the romances by the 
elder Dumas. 

4. Writing Narration, — {a) Central Purpose. 
Having fixed upon his subject, the writer must first 
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of all determine the aim, end, or central purpose of 
his narrative. This is an essential, and corresponds 
with the point of view in description. The aim may 
be to amuse or to instruct, or it may be any one of 
many other purposes. But whatever the end in view, 
it must be chosen and maintained carefully. In 
accordance with this element, the important particu- 
lars are selected, arranged in their order, and prop- 
erly proportioned. 

{b) Progression. The most natural progression or 
movement of narration is in the order of time. This 
is a chronological arrangement of the events as they 
occurred one after another. In matters of little 
importance this succession may be suspended, pro- 
vided a general advance in the sequence of time is 
made evident to the reader. 

When the writer desires to show the interplay of 
events and characters, he may change the chronologi- 
cal order to the sequence of cause and effect. The 
narrative thus becomes more complex ; events widely 
separated in point of time are closely related in their 
dependence one upon the other. Sometimes a 
stronger effect is produced by combining the order 
of time with that of dependence. 

{c) Use of description. We have already seen that 
description and narration have elements in common, 
and that there are some compositions in which it is 
difficult to determine the predominating kind of dis- 
course. In narration, description plays an important 
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part. The course of the narrative is carried along 
by descriptive passages. This assistance is rendered 
in two ways : first, by making ready for the story ; 
second, by explaining the story. 

Description prepares for the story by giving the 
setting. This includes the fixing of dates, place, 
general customs and characters. The story is ex- 
plained by describing the relation of events, and the 
motives of action. 

Eliot, Scott, and Thackeray never hesitate at long 
comments upon the events and characters of their 
stories. Dumas and Wilkie Collins rarely pause for 
such a purpose. Discursive comments of course 
delay the progress and course of the action, but at the 
same time give a deeper significance to the tale 
through the knowledge of life revealed. 

{d) Dialogue or conversation in narrative is neces- 
sjiry when the inner truth of the tale lies in the inter- 
play of characters. The dialogue hastens the acticn 
which otherwise would become slow and heavy. 
People speak for themselves, reveal their motives, 
and make their comments upon others. In their 
speech are seen many side lights, and suggestions are 
so easily and naturally made that the reader gains 
needed information without added effort. 

Valuable as it is, dialogue should never be intro- 
duced for its own sake. It may be bright and 
sprightly and crisp ; but if it does not contribute to 
the development of the story, it is out of place. 
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To show character more clearly, to add some essen- 
tial bit of description, or to develop the tale, justifies 
the use of conversation. For any other purpose con- 
versation is uncalled for, and is a defect. 

The style of dialogue is important. Directing it 
toward a fixed end is apt to make it formal and stiff. 
A literary quality and truthfulness are essential 
traits somewhat difficult to combine. On this point 
Anthony TroUope has given* some excellent advice, 
addressed primarily to novel writers, but none the 
less valuable to any writer of dialogue. 

" The ordinary talk of ordinary people is carried on in short, 
sharp, expressive 'sentences, which, very frequently, are never 
completed, the language of which, even among educated people, 
is often incorrect. If he [the writer] be quite real, he will seem 
to attempt to be funny. If he be quite correct, he will seem 
to be unreal. And, above all, let the speeches be short. No 
character should utter much above a dozen words at a breath, 
unless the writer can justify to himself a longer flood of speech, 
by the speciality of the occasion." * 

5. Narration in Literature, Narration is the 
fundamental kind of composition. Other kinds, 
notably description and exposition, are freely com- 
bined with it for the sake of definiteness and vigor. 
Narration, however, is the basis of histories, biog- 
raphies, novels, romances, and dramas. History 
ranges between simple chronological annals, such as 
the Anglo-Saxon CkronicUy and philosophical treatises, 
such as Hallam's Constitutional History of England. 

^ See the whole paragraph in his Autobiography ^ip. 216. 
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Examples of excellent biographies are, Boswell's 
Life of Johnson^ Lockhart's Life of Scott, and Tre- 
velyan's Life and Letters of Macaulay, Illustrations 
of the novel are Austen's Pride and Prejudice, 
Eliot's Silas Mamer, Thackeray's Newcomes. The 
best romances in English are those by Sir Walter 
Scott. Drama varies from comedy to tragedy. 
Shakspere's As You Like It, Goldsmith's She Stoops 
to Conquer, Sheridan's Rivals, are masterpieces of 
English comedy. The tragedies of Julius Coesar, 
Othello, and Hamlet are unsurpassed. In our own 
day this type is well representd by Stephen Phillips's 
Herod, 

Exercise A.* i. Find in the literature of your 
course five examples of narration without dialogue 
and five with dialogue. 2. Which chapters of Silas 
Mamer have no dialogue.? 3. Why is dialogue 
omitted from these chapters.? 4. Which of the 
Twice Told Tales have conversation.? 5. Do you 
like them better than the others .? Why .? 

Exercise B. Write stories without dialogue on 
the following subjects: i. An evening at a bowling- 
alley. 2. Silas Marner at the Rainbow. 3. The 
interview of Walter and Elinor with the painter. 
4. Howe's dq)arture from the Province House. 5. 
Lady Eleanore's arrival at the Province House. 6. 
The Cotter at home. 

Exercise C. Write stories introducing dialogue 
on the following subjects : i. An interview between 
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David Swan and the merchant. 2. A talk about 
Sir Roger, between the widow and the Spectator. 
3. A conversation between Will Wimble and Sir 
Roger's butler. 4. Our first ride on a tandem. 5. 
Two dogs discuss vivisection. 6. Silas Marner, while 
counting his money, interrupted by a caller. 7. The 
Cotter and his children. 

42. Exposition. — i. Nature, Exposition is the 
kind of composition that seeks to explain an object. 
It has nothing to do with proving or disproving any 
supposition or hypothesis. Its sole purpose is to 
make clear the exact meaning of the subject con- 
sidered. It seeks to present definitely what a thing 
is, to tell its nature, purpose, and limitations. In 
description and narration, we consider the details and 
particulars that characterize an object or an incident, 
each thought of as an individual. But in exposition 
the subject is conceived as a class, and we search out 
the traits that unite particular cases into general 
classes. An object is presented as something weighed, 
considered, defined, and classified. Exposition con- 
siders the purpose and meaning of an object ; descrip- 
tion considers its appearance only. 

2. Classification. Exposition has two main classes, 
determined, in part, by the length to which the com- 
position extends. The longer form is called a treatise, 
and usually fills a volume or more ; the shorter form 
is called an essay. 

(a) The treatise aims to present its subject exhaus- 
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tively. Such treatment includes not only a state- 
ment, for instance, of effects, but a detailed analysis 
of all the processes and causes whereby these effects 
were produced. Examples of this form entirely 
familiar to the student are the many text-books on 
science, language, and history. Locke's Essay Con- 
cerning the Human Understandingy Darwin's Origin 
of SpecieSy and Bacon's Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning are some of the best treatises 
in our literature. 

{b) The essay is less pretentious. Its name means 
simply an attempt, and implies no completeness of 
treatment. More can be said on the same subject. 
It is suggestive ; it states an effect, but omits detailed 
processes and involved causes. The treatise is written 
primarily for scholars of wide research and careful 
training ; the essay appeals to a wider circle of 
readers. 

43. Literary Criticism i. Nature, Criticism is 

one of the most common types of exposition. It is 
certainly the most popular form, inasmuch as it is con- 
formed to the interests and capabilities of the general 
reader. The type proceeds uj^on certain determined 
principles in accordance with which composition should 
be constructed. It judges an author's work by his 
success or failure in realizing these standards. Its 
purpose, therefore, is neither to flatter nor to spy out 
faults regardless of merits. True criticism depends 
upon a just standard of excellence, recognized by both 
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critic and reader. Edmund Gosse, one of the best 
modern critics, thus describes its value. 

" At its best, this [criticism] is one of the most exquisite of 
intellectual products, and only a little below the creative work 
of the novelist or poet. 1 1 has come into existence much later 
than the other forms of belles leiiresj it is hardly two hundred 
years old.^ Yet it takes every day a greater prominence, and 
it becomes more and more desirable to insist on its importance 
and to ensure its welfare." 

2. Essentials of Criticism, (a) The first essential 
of criticism is that the writer should be thoroughly 
familiar with the work in hand. He must know the 
subject-matter, its occasion and purpose. A knowl- 
edge of the author's environment and, in general, of 
his life are valuable aids. 

(d) A critic must have a wide sympathy. He 
must be able to enter into the author's thought and 
into his feeling. Nor can the critic abandon, for these 
purposes, his own convictions. He must perceive 
clearly the author's intent, an impossible feat for an 
unsympathetic mind. Still less can a self-opinionated 
man enter into the heart of a writer. All bias and 
prejudice must be put aside if we would consider 
another's work with candor and honesty. 

(c) But with his sympathy the critic must hold 
fast to his standard. If this is lost, the critique will 
praise too highly or blame too severely ; and, in either 

^ Within these two hundred years some of the greatest names in oar literature 
are found among literary critics. Notable are Macaulay, Carlyle, Dc Quincey, 
Jeffrey, HazUtt, Sidney Smith, Arnold, Dowden, Stephen, Hutton, Bagehot. 
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case, the criticism is false. The critic's standard 
must be his own in order that his earnestness and 
sincerity may carry conviction. In these qualities 
lies his personality, and this alone ^an give life and 
vividness to criticism. 

Note. — All second-year students should read carefully the 
preface to Twice Told Tales, Refer also to the critical papers 
of Lowell, Coleridge, Addison, Ruskin, and Eliot. A consider- 
able number of shorter papers may be easily chosen from The 
Critic^ The Dial, The Nation, and The Literary World, 

Exercise A. i . Read two of the following papers : 
(a) Addison on Paradise Lost, (b) Eliot's Story- 
Telling and Judgments on Authors, (c) Coleridge's 
Biographia Literaria^ Chapter II. 2. Which of the 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers are expository } 

Exercise B. i. After you have read Twice Told 
TaleSy write a short criticism on the group. 2. Write 
a short paper comparing the essential characteristics 
of Twice Told Tales with those of the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, 

Exercise C. Write expositions of the following 
subjects : i. The bicycle. 2. The game of hockey. 
3. Description. 4. Narration. 5. Exposition. 

44. Argumentation. — i. Nature, Argumentation 
is the kind of composition that aims to prove or dis- 
prove the truth or falsity of a proposition. All argu- 
ment, therefore, implies two sides, an affirmative and 
a negative. A self-evident statement cannot be 
argued, since there is nothing to prove. For example, 
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the axioms upon which the science of geometry is 
based are not susceptible of proof. They may be 
explained, but this is the function of exposition. Ar- 
gumentation is ^ncerned with a proposition to be 
proved ; exposition, with a general term to be ex- 
plained. 

According to the nature of the proposition, argu- 
mentation may be addressed to the intellect or 
reason, the feelings or the will. It may seek simply 
to establish a given proposition, and make no effort 
to rouse our feelings or to stir us to action. Or its 
aim may be such that the appeal is made to each of 
the mental faculties. 

2. Classification, Argumentation is classified as 
inductive or deductive, according to the kind of proof 
by which its proposition is established. 

{a) Inductive argument proceeds from individual 
instances or facts to the general principles or laws 
upon which such instances are founded. In this way 
was derived the law of gravitation. Newton observed 
an apple fall to the ground, and subsequently noted 
that other objects, cut loose from every supporting 
medium, fell likewise to the ground. The instances 
multiplied ; and putting them all together, he arrived 
at the law of gravitation. 

The inductive form approaches perfect demonstra- 
tion in proportion to the number of similar facts 
observed. Newton's conclusions were stated as a 
law without examination of all possible cases. The 
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proof is, therefore, theoretically imperfect, though no 
one questions the truth of the law. An interesting 
fact is mentioned by Professor Cairns as an illustra- 
tion of perfect inductive proof : " All presidents of 
the United States have been born east of the Missis- 
sippi river." ^ 

{b) Deductive reasoning is the converse of induc- 
tive. It proceeds from a general principle to a par- 
ticular instance, from the greater to the less. Its 
typical form consists of three parts, -^ two premises 
and a conclusion, — which, taken together, are called 
a syllogism. This we may illustrate by a time-worn 
example used since Aristotle's day : 

First premise : All men are mortal. 
Second premise : John is a man. 
Conclusion : Therefore, John is mortal. 

The first is called the major premise, because it 
asserts a definite attribute (mortality) of each member 
of a class (man). The second is called the minor 
premise, because it asserts that a particular individual 
is a member of the class mentioned in the major 
premise. The third is the conclusion, because it 
asserts that an attribute belonging to all the class 
belongs to a particular member of that class. 

The syllogism is the basis of all deductive reason- 
ing. In writing, however, we rarely find each part 
distinctly stated, because it is better to imply a self- 
evident truth, than to force in too many details. 

* Form* 0/ Discourse, p. 259. 
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3. Writing Argumentation, — The student may 
find useful the following suggestions concerning the 
writing of argumentation. 

{a) Be sure that your proposition is clearly and 
definitely expressed. 

(b) Outline the argument carefully, keeping con- 
stantly in mind the particular point to be proved, 
and the reader or hearer you are addressing. 

{c) Explain to the reader the meaning of the prop- 
osition as a whole, and define exactly each doubtful 
term. 

{d) Do not forget that mere assertion is not proof. 

{e) Do not waste your time on trivial, unimportant 
details. The reader will appreciate this courtesy at 
your hands. But if some side issue weakens your 
position, refute it if you can ; if not, concede it frank- 
ly. Such action wins confidence in all you say. 
Never misrepresent the other side. 

(/) Do not put too much weight on one proof ; it 
may fall beneath its burden. Remember the camel 
and the last straw. 

(g) All directions for writing argument are sug- 
gested in the dictum of Sophocles : " Truth is always 
the best argument." 

45. Debates. — The debate is a typical form of 
argument, and the general suggestions given for the 
writing of argument apply to this particular case. 
The opponent, however, is no longer imaginary. He 
has the same rights, privileges, and duties as an advo- 
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cate, that you claim. Do not fail to remember his 
rights as well as his duties. 

1. Honesty is a primary requisite in the good 
debater. An opponent's position should be stated 
just as fairly, if not so fully, as one's own. Any 
effort to evade the question, or to juggle your adver- 
sary's words, will surely weaken your case. There 
can be no debate unless there are unanswerable argu- 
ments on both sides. Strong opposing arguments 
make your victory greater. Most of us can knock 
down a straw man. 

2. The argument should contain both attack and 
defense. The attack is direct when the arguments 
of an opponent are overthrown point by point until 
all are proved false. An attack is indirect when an 
opposite conclusion is deduced from the arguments 
advanced by opponents. Defense provides for attacks 
made by the other side. In this method lurks the 
danger of being led away from the main issue. Be 
wary of such mistakes. Keep to the question, no 
matter how strong the temptation to digress. 

Exercise A. i. Read one or two of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates. 2. Make an outline of one. 

Exercise B. Prepare debates on the following 
questions : i. Party spirit is dangerous to the state. 
2. Walter Ludlow was a madman. 3. The descrip- 
tions in Sir Launfal excel those in the Ancient 
Mariner. 4. An attempt upon the chief executive's 
life, even though unsuccessful, should be punished by 
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death. 5. Examinations should be aboUshed. 6. 
The punishment of Godfrey Cass was greater than 
his sin. 7. As a public speaker, Antony surpasses 
Brutus. 8. Description is the most essential kind of 
composition. 

Review Exercise, i. Classify the literature of 
your course according to the kinds of composition. 
2. What kinds of composition are combined in the 
Prophetic Pictures? 3. In Silas Marnerf 4. In 
the Coverley Witch? 5. What kinds of composition 
can you find on the editorial page of your newspaper 
to-day } 

Review Questions, i. On what basis are com- 
positions classified.? 2. What is the purpose of 
description t Of narration, exposition, and argumen- 
tation } 3. How does description differ from narra- 
tion } 4. Explain the different methods of describing 
an object. 5. What is the purpose of dialogue in 
narration } 6. What is the value of a central pur- 
pose in narration } 7. How is progression secured 
in a narrative } 8. Compare description and exposi- 
tion. 9. What are the requisites of literary criticism } 
10. Explain inductive and deductive argument. 11. 
Show the defect in the following syllogism: i. No 
cat has eight tails. 2. One cat has one tail more 
than no cat. 3. Therefore, one cat has nine tails. 
12. Make studies of the portraits of Eliot, Burns, 
Lowell, Ruskin, and Coleridge. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WORDS: DICTION AND FIGURES. 

" Cut these words and they bleed ; they are vascular and 
alive." — Emerson: Essay on Montaigne. 

" I hate false words, and seek with care, difficulty, and 
moroseness those that fit the thing." — Landor. 

Diction. 

46. Nature of Words A word is the sign of an 

idea. Written or spoken, isolated or related gram- 
matically to other similar signs, it always represents 
a mental' conception. Its value does not consist in 
itself, but in what it stands for, just as a bank draft 
is not valuable for the paper, printing, and writing, 
but for the money represented. A word, however, 
has two kinds of values. The first is what it denotes, 
or the idea actually expressed ; the second is what it 
connotes, or the meaning implied or suggested. The 
principles of denotation are classified under the gen- 
eral head of diction ; those of connotation under fig- 
ures of speech. These broad terms we shall consider 
in detail. 

47. Nature of Diction The principles studied 

under laws of the paragraph are sometimes known as 

123 
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qualities of style, — a general term which includes 
the characteristics of an author's manner of expres- 
sion. We come now to an examination of another 
quality, more minute and nice in its application. 
This is the quality of diction. 

Diction is a name given to the principles which 
determine the right choice and good use of words. 
Each kind of composition has a diction peculiar to 
itself. The words preferred in description are not 
ordinarily those chosen for exposition. So, too, every 
writer has his own peculiarities of expression. These 
individual characteristics of class and person are 
founded upon broad standards which every author 
and each kind of composition should recognize. 

The fundamental law of diction is purity of expres- 
sion. This term is inclusive, and sums up many spe- 
cific directions for securing correct diction, in the 
attainment of which a writer must observe in detail 
four considerations : exact, intelligible, present, and 
scholarly use of words. 

48. Exact Use. — Exactness in the use of words 
fits the word to the thing. It is an accurate, nice 
adjustment of the sign to the thing signified, a per- 
fect correlation of the expression with the thought. 
This is a primary necessity ; for if a writer fails in 
accuracy of expression, no reader can discover the 
intended meaning. No two words mean exactly the 
<?ame thing ; and every writer is under an obligation 
to search out, with painstaking diligence, the one 
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word which denotes the precise shade and degree of 
meaning in his mind. 

1 . Synonyms. Synonyms are words similar, but 
not identical, in meaning. They have points of like- 
ness and of contrast. The same general conception 
may be denoted by several words, yet each has its 
own color and tone. For instance, the words anger, 
wrathy irCy rage^ passion, fury, are synonyms, and have 
a common, fundamental idea, though they are not 
identical terms. These distinctions gf meaning should 
be carefully studied. If the word which occurs to 
you does not exactly express your idea, look up its 
synonyms ; and then, by use of the dictionary, find 
the word you want. Roget's Thesaurus, Soule's 
Book of Synonyms, and Crabb's English Synonyms 
are excellent companions for this work. 

Exercise A. i. Show the similarity and contrast 
between the following synonyms : (a) Relative, rela- 
tion, connection. (V) Part, portion, share. ^ {c) Stay, 
stop, (d) Various, varied, different, (e) Excite, in- 
cite, arouse. 2. Find synonyms for such critical 
terms as your teacher directs. (See Appendix I.) 
3. Illustrate the exact use of these terms. 

2. History and Derivation, . More important than 
a knowledge of synonyms is a familiarity with the 
history and derivation of words. In this way only 
can we become acquainted with the form and vital 
force of speech. All can trace changes in meaning, 
but some knowledge of the classical languages is 
necessary to follow out derivations. 
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Take, for example, the word disaster^ derived from 
the Latin dis^ meaning "contrary," "away from," and 
astrunty meaning "star." Literally a disaster is a 
"bad star," and was so used in the dead science of 
astrology. The history of the word will show us its 
successive meanings. First a disaster was an unfa- 
vorable aspect of a star, and is used by Shakspere in 
this sense. 

"As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in^he sun. — Hamlet^ Act I., Sc. i. 

Next, a disaster meant a misfortune " of a very dis- 
tressing or overwhelming nature." Other interesting 
words contributed by astrology are aspect, mfluence, 
predominanty asccndanty and horoscope, A word is 
never fully our own until we have an intimate knowl- 
edge of its history and derivation.^ A valuable aid 
in such study is Skeat's Etymological Dictionary , and 
an unabridged dictionary is of course indispensable. 

Exercise A. Study the history and derivation of 
the following words ; Virtue, depend, brat, villain, 
second, humor, distemper, awful, element, school, 
scholar, blessed, quite, very, nice, lovely, insult, rum, 
hack, bombast, turkey, pretty, cunning, cheap, pen, 
gloom, glow? 

49. Intelligible Use. — Intelligible use adapts the 
word to a particular body of hearers or readers, and 
thus places certain limitations upon e^^act use. The 

^ See Sesame atid Lilies^ sections 20-24. 

' Other exercises may be assigned from Appendix I. 
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general reader is the man of average education and 
intelligence. His vocabulary is made up of every- 
day words, because he is interested chiefly in every- 
day affairs. These conditions the writer should keep 
in mind, and make his diction as intelligible as is 
consistent with exactness. Abstract subjects and 
terms need explanation. Read one of the popular 
lectures by Huxley or Tyndal, and note their con- 
stant attention to this point. Under this head we 
have to consider idiom, national use as opposed to 
provincialisms and foreign terms, and technical or 
class words. 

I. Idiom, An idiom is a form of speech peculiar 
to a language. For instance, a German says Dii hast 
Rechty "You have right.'* This is the German idiom 
corresponding to the English idiom "You are right." 
Such forms rarely conform to the rigid rules of 
grammar, but are none the less equally as good as, if 
not better than some proposed substitutes which are 
backed by the authority of section and number. 
Idioms are entirely consistent with dignity, and are 
more refined than tricked out grammatical fopperies. 
Idioms are sturdy, healthful, honest. They are 
homely in its truest sense, and are the very essence 
of a language. Elegance purchased at the cost of 
our mother-tongue is too dearly bought. " Every 
good writer," says Landor, " has much idiom ; it is 
the life and spirit of language : and none such 
ever entertained a fear or apprehension that strength 
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and sublimity were to be lowered and weakened 
by it." 

Exercise A. Make a list of twenty English 
idioms. A few are seen in the use of a preposition 
at the end of a sentence, the double genitive, the use 
of adjective for adverb, noun phrases, verb-phrases, 
and the use of words such as gety like, and please, 

2. Provincialisms, Provincialisms are forms of 
expression current in some limited district, but not 
universally accepted. In some places people guess^ 
in others they reckoHj in still others they tkink. 
When men go out in the rain, one wears overskoesy 
another wears gumsy and a third has rubbers. Near 
in the sense of ** stingy," /^z;^r for " resemble," likely 
for " promising," are all provincialisms. Such words 
in general should not be admitted into any composi- 
tion of a literary nature. A novelist may justify his 
use of them by an attempt to make more vivid a tale 
portraying life in a region where the terms are 
current. In other cases they should be avoided; 
choose words that have an accepted national use. 

(a) Americanisms are forms of expression wherein 
American use differs from British. In the preceding 
sentence, for example, the British usage is differ to^ 
not differ from, A British merchant ships his orders 
on a goods train, but the American uses a freight 
train. The British have tram-c^x% rdAlways, and 
leaders ; the Americans have street-cars, railroads, 
and editorials. 
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Such differences of expression are natural and un- 
avoidable. The Atlantic has separated Americans 
from Britons for several centuries. Langiiage is 
adapted to life. Social, political, and commercial con- 
ditions differ. We own no apology to our British 
cousins, nor do they to us. We must live our life, 
and speak our speech. " There is no more call on us 
to ape their manner of speech than on them to ape 
ours." ^ 

{b) Alienisms, or foreign words and phrases, should 
be used sparingly when used at all. Exactness may 
compel a scholar to use a foreign term because it fits 
more closely his idea. In such cases the word or 
phrase, unless fully naturalized, should be explained. 
Chance words picked up in a two months' European 
trip, from dinner cards, the chatter of gossip, or a 
smattering knowledge of French, German, or Spanish, 
are not proofs of culture ; but the use of them does 
indicate ignorance and a vulgar love of display. 
Lowell, one of the most highly cultured of modern 
authors, uses freely Italian words and phrases, in his 
Leaves from My Journal, Here the alienisms are in 
place, because the work is addressed to readers who 
^^e supposed to be familiar with such terms. This 
fact, however, does not justify a young writer in 
using terms such as savoir faire^ faux pas^ distingu^ 
dolce far niente^ blas^, d marveille. Be natural in all 
things, affected in nothing. 

* Genung ; Working Principles of Rhetoric ^ p. 55, 
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3. Technical and Class Terms, Every trade, pro- 
fession, art, and science has its own peculiar vocabu- 
lary. The terms which comprise it denote objects or 
functions that in ordinary English have no names. 
Such words are necessary for exactness and for 
economy of time in technical compositions. In any 
unabridged dictionary many thousands of these words 
are included. Medicine, law, philosophy, and divinity 
have their peculiar technical terms, used rarely, if 
ever, outside the particular guild that made them. 
Examples of these words are : abbot^ monk, cowly 
bishop, entail, tort, affidavit, alibi, alias, habeas cor- 
pus, dogma, category. 

In the last fifty years many new terms have been 
added from the fields of science, natural and political, 
and of mechanic arts. Words are freely coined as 
the need for them arises, but are rarely adopted for 
literary purposes. The reports of discoveries spread 
rapidly ; the newspapers coin many words which soon 
become familiar in conversation. Thus it is with the 
Rontgen rays and Marconi's wireless telegraphy. In 
this way our daily speech is ever taking up new terms, 
— a process which began when missionaries first con- 
verted the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity and has con- 
tinued without interruption down to the present time. 

50. Present Use. — Neither a child nor the aged 
can do the work of a man in his prime. Age 
is an important factor in estimating ability. So 
it is with words. The principle of present use con- 
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siders the value of words according to their age. 
Terms that have served their purpose and have been 
discarded, and those not yet recognized in standard 
usage of to-day, must be carefully scanned. Words 
spring up as occasion demands, live their lives, and 
fade away. Living languages change ; words are 
continually coming and going. We must therefore 
be on our guard against words too new and words too 
old to be standard. When the reputableness of an 
expression is in question, its position is determined by 
the usage of the best speakers and writers. 

I. Words too New, A word must be tried, and 
prove its right to a permanent place in our vocabu- 
lary. While terms are in their trial stage, writers 
should regard them with suspicion. They should 
. never be used negligently nor for the sake of com- 
plying with the latest fashion. ' One's diction need 
not show the spring style on the first of April. New 
words — technically called neologisms — may be used, 
but used advisedly. The maxim of Alexander Pope 
is a good one to follow : 

" Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

Such ^Yords creep in unnoticed and from many 
sources. We may consider them, however, under 
two heads — occasional words and slang words. 

(a) Occasional words are those taken to name new 
discoveries in art or in science. When Morse in- 
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vented a machine for transmitting messages to a 
distance, new terms were needed, and telegraphy tele- 
graniy telegraphy , telegraphic, telegrapher were quickly 
established in our vocabulary. The general tendency 
is to derive such terms from the Greek. 

Political discussions are productive of many terms 
coined for an occasion. The words are taken up by 
newspapers, and soon are bandied about in the gossip 
of street and home. A few of these expressions be- 
come fixed in the language, but most of them are 
ephemeral. Mugwump y gerrymandery cabals sorehead, 
to raty and roorback are all of political origin. Boy- 
cott, burkcy and lynch are associated with social con- 
ditions. The Spanish war flooded us with Spanish 
words until then unheard of in America, and the 
Boer struggle in South Africa has changed many of 
our hillocks into kopjes. However much we indulge 
ourselves with such coinage in our conversation, writ- 
ten composition should not use new terms until they 
are sanctioned by standard authority. Coining of 
words for an occasion is justifiable when exactness 
demands it, since it is possible that any writer may 
conceive a nice distinction in thought which no exist- 
ing word expresses. 

(p) Slang words are the tramps of language that 
have gained the approval of popular fancy. Society 
in general entertains a reasonable prejudice against 
deliberate defiance of its laws. Slang terms hover- 
ing on the outskirts of respectability are entitled to 
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no better hospitality. They violate the canons of 
good taste and impoverish our language. One may 
entertain angels unawares ; some who once were 
tramps have become reputable citizens ; and many 
slang words have finally gained the approval of stand- 
ard usage ; for example, cab^ moby buSy wag, and chap. 
There are many more, however, which never become 
legitimate forms of expression. Such words and 
phrases are undoubtedly striking, lively, piquant, 
during their popularity. But slang is merely a sub- 
stitute for the real sign of an idea. Its use, there- 
fore, lessens one's vocabulary, and, if tolerated at all, 
should be used, not thoughtlessly, but intentionally, 
that the actual word displaced may not be lost.^ 

2. Words too Old, " An archaism is the adoption 
or imitation of that which is antiquated or out of 
use." Applied to diction, archaism means the use of 
obsolete forms of expression, such as highty yclepty 
quoth. At present the general trend is toward a 
revival of Old English words. This tendency affects 
our diction in two ways. 

The good side manifests itself in the preference for 
the sturdy old Saxon words. A century ago the dic- 
tion of the best writers was marked by " long-tailed 
words in 'osity' and *ation.'*' The return to the 
native element is sometimes pushed to extremes, but 
within reasonable limits is commendable. The bad 



^ Read Swift's papa* on slang, Tailer, No. 330, and pp. 221-231 of Earle's 
Enflish Prose. 
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side is seen in the excess to which any worthy move- 
ment is exposed. Untutored writers make affected 
use of Saxon terms, and abuse both the form and the 
spirit of our ancient tongue. The diction of the 
Bible is similarly misused, and a tone of cant often 
pervades religious speech. No ephemeral fashion 
can take the place of the permanent elements of 
our language. 

Exercise A. Test the following expressions by 
the canons of present use. Express slang terms in 
reputable English. 



<^ 



verily 


to rubber 


scoot 


haply 


squire 


prof 


bamboozle 


incog 


doggerel 


cockney 


cozen 


cheek 


brass 


jingoism 


imperialism 


flabbergasted 


higgledy-piggledy 


too flip 


peter out 


savvy 


bizarre 


flasco 


loot 


jump on a man 


kicker 


chump 


enthuse 


opine 


biz 


to kid one 


loony 


pyromaniac 


physical force party 


flub 


bully 


phiz 


confab 


on tick 


rep 


doc 


in the soup 


typo 


photo 


fib 


a poser 


marconigram 


hustle 


fake 


ante up 


it's up to you 


within an ace 



51. Scholarly Use. — Scholarly use considers the 
relative value of words with reference to their origin. 
The English language consists of words from many 
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sources. The original vocabulary has been increased 
by additions from Latin, Greek, French, German, — 
in fine, from nearly every language known to maa 
For our simple purpose it will suffice to consider 
these elements under two heads : Saxon and classical. 

1. Saxon. The Saxon element includes the parts 
of our language which make up its skeleton. Inflec- 
tional forms, pronouns, and most particles of every 
nature are Saxon. So, also, are the words which 
belong to the home and hearth, to the plain matters 
of toil, of war, and of business. In short, Saxon 
words are the words of every-day life and affairs. 
Hence, they are strong, sturdy expressions of simple 
things. They are the natural words that come from 
the heart. 

2. Classical. The classical element was grafted 
on the native stock after men had made considerable 
progress in civilization. Latin and Greek formations 
were added after men began to study. The advance 
in culture created a need for new words. New ob- 
jects of thought and new thoughts called for new 
names. To meet this demand men turned to classi- 
cal sources because Greek and Latin were then the 
acknowledged languages of culture. Hence, in the 
classical element we find learned, precise words, fit 
for nice discriminations, abstruse subtleties, and ab- 
stract ideas in general. Dignity, severe effect, and 
an air of scholarship and wide research, belong to 
them. These terms, too, are longer, more formal, 
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and add rhythm and an even flow to composition. 
Unless, however, these qualities are especially needed 
for a definite 'purpose, clearly fixed in the writer's 
mind, it is better to hold to the Saxon, the language 
of every-day interests and of every-day people. 

3. Common Violations of Scholarly Use, (a) 
" Fine Writing/' Young writers, and many old 
ones, dress up trivial ideas in high-sounding phrases. 
Bombastic, pretentious terms detract from the eflFect 
of plain, simple thoughts. Language should always 
be adapted to the nature of what is to be expressed. 
As a means of humor, pretentious words may be 
justified, provided the exaggeration conforms to good 
taste. Great care is necessary lest the attempted 
humor degenerate into coarse vulgarity. The de- 
scription of the child and the "Jim Crows" in 
Hawthorne's House of the Seven Gables is an instance 
of pretentious words used with humorous effect. 
Micawber, in David Copperfieldy always says small 
things in a big way. In the introduction to Part II. 
of the Biglow Papers^ Lowell exposed the vice of 
** fine writing." The list of words given by him will 
be of interest to the student, and should be read 
carefully. 

(b) Threadbare Terms. Many turns of expression, 
good in themselves, have lost their effectiveness by 
being overworked. The peculiar significance and 
force of a phrase is gone when it becomes a stock 
expression. Good words, in this predicament,, do not 
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differ much from slang. They are no longer signs 
of ideas, but substitutes therefore. They seem dis- 
honest, and produce a feeling of insincerity, fatal to 
the attainment of the writer's purpose. It may be 
that he has said precisely what he means, yet the 
reader is suspicious. Pope, in the Essay on Criticism^ 
satirizes from a poet's standpoint the use of such 
expressions. His lines are equally applicable to prose 
writing. 

"While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure return of still expected rhymes ; 
WhereVe you find * the cooling western breeze,* 
In the next line, it * whipers through the trees.' 
If crystal streams * with pleasing murmurs creep,* 
The reader's threatened (not in vain) with * sleep.' " 

A simple and safe rule is : Use no expression, old or 
new, which does not fit the thought in mind. 

Review Exercise, i. Criticise your own com- 
positions for "fine writing" and threadbare terms. 

2. Find examples of each in your newspaper. 

3. What instances of " fine writing '* for humorous 
effect in the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers ? 4. In 
Silas Marner ? 5. Point out the archaic terms in the 
first five stanzas of the Ancient Mariner, 6. What 
right has Coleridge to use them } 7. Point out the 
provincial or dialect forms in stanzas 2-5 of the 
Cottet^s Saturday Night. 8. What right has Burns 
to use them ? 9. Find in Silas Marner twenty 
provincialisms. 10. Tell why the author used them. 
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II. Make a list of the slang terms you hear in a 
day, and turn them into expressions in good use. 

Figures of Speech. 

52. Nature and Value of Figures. — i. Nature. 
In diction we considered the choice of words for what 
they literally denote. There is, however, another use 
of words, sentences, and paragraphs wherein the inner 
meaning consists in what is implied. The writer sug- 
gests more than he actually says. A composition 
may include matter quite apart from the theme, yet 
so presented that the subject is made clearer and 
more lifelike. Or words may be used which show 
the writer's feeling, and the way in which he would 
have the reader regard the subject. All such turns 
of expression are figurative, and have two mean- 
ings : one denoted, explicit, primary ; the other con- 
noted, implicit, secondary. Figures of speech are 
forms of expression which imply more than they 
literally say. 

2. Value. Figures have a practical value. They 
should not be regarded as mere embellishments of 
composition. When they are used for such a purpose 
they have no value, and become defects of style. 
Figurative speech is useful because, in Brimley's 
words, it "may be regarded as a natural shorthand.*' 
We can say more in the same space, and express 
what is said with greater vividness and strength. 

Figures, therefore, must never be forced. They 
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must rise freely out of the idea and the occasion. If, 
for instance, a figure suggests an emotional state, 
that state must be natural in the circumstances de- 
tailed. In figurative language we have a given means 
that may be employed in effecting a purpose. The 
effect should correspond with the means used. In 
composition, therefore, figures must serve one or more 
of three purposes : they may make thought clearer, 
more emphatic, or more attractive. 

3. Classification of Figures, Figures of speech 
have been variously classified as intuitive and em- 
phatic, beautifying and illustrative, and indicating 
comparison and contrast. That which is, perhaps, 
th3 simplest and clearest, and which is best adapted 
to our present purpose, divides figures into three 
classes : those that imply (a) resemblance, (b) con- 
trast, (c) general relations. 

53. Figures of Resemblance. — i. Simile, A 
simile is a figure of speech which asserts a resem- 
blance between two objects of different classes. The 
resemblance is often shown by a word of comparison, 
such as like, similary as, just as, resembling, etc. In 
the following lines Lowell compares the clear, slen- 
der ice-spars made by the brook to the "lashes of 
light " that flash from the stars : 

" Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars." 

(ci) Not all comparisons are similes. In "John is 
as tall as James " there is no simile, not even a figura- 
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tive expression. The objects compared are of the 
same class. It is necessary that the resemblance 
asserted should at first occasion surprise, and excite 
an interest in the relation. 

(b) The illustrating object should be more familiar 
than the object illustrated. The primary purpose of 
simile is to promote clearness. This can be done 
only by expressing thought in terms simpler than 
those which actually denote it. Nor, in making our 
similes, should we compare lofty thought with vulgar. 
An illustration of this occurred in an address on 
Henry Ward Beecher, wherein the speaker said : "All 
sin rolled off from him, like dezvfrom a cabbage-leaf ,'* 

(c) Similes are used to illustrate and define. They 
promote clearness and exactness, and are, therefore, 
more natural in compositions that are not emotional ; 
for instance, in descriptive and expository writing. 
They may be used with excellent effect, however, in 
other forms. 

Exercise A. i . Find ten similes in the literature 
of your course. 2. Between what objects is the com- 
parison made ? 3. Explain the resemblance. 4. State 
the similes in the form of a proportion. 

2. Metaphor, A metaphor is a figure of speech 
which identifies two objects, or ascribes the attributes 
of one object to another. The name metaphor is 
derived from Greek words which mean " to transfer." 
In its literal sense, therefore, metaphor means "to 
transfer meanings." It is briefer than simile, leaves 
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more for the reader to discover, stimulates his ima- 
gination, and is therefore more emphatic. For ex- 
ample : " A good book is the precious life-blood of 
a master spirit." 

(a) Simile and metaphor are often combined, as in 
Lowell's lines : 

" And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow^"* 

(b) A mixed metaphor is the most serious misuse 
of the figure. It consists in using in the same sen- 
tence two different metaphors for the same subject. 
An illustration is found in Hamlet's soliloquy : " to 
take up amis against a sea of iffoubles. 

Exercise A. i. Find ten metaphors in the lit- 
erature you are reading. 2. What objects are iden- 
tified.? 3. Express the metaphors in language not 
figurative. 4. Change the metaphors to similes and 
note the effect. 5. Explain the last ten metaphors 
in the Vision of Sir LaunfaL 

3. Personification, Personification is a figure of 
speech which attributes life to inanimate objects, or 
attributes to a lower form of life the qualities of a 
higher form. For example : 

\ " The little brook heard it and built a roof 

'Neath which he could house him^ winter-proof." 

All personifications, of course, contain metaphors, 
though the converse is not true. Generally speak- 
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ing, personification should be used only to express 
strong emotion, and is therefore much more freely 
employed in poetry than in prose. 

Exercise A. i. Find ten personifications in the 
literature of your course. 2. Which form of per- 
sonification is used h 3. Point out and explain the 
metaphors included. 

4. Allegory. Allegory is a figure of speech in 
which a fundamental metaphor is expanded in detail 
as narration or description. The most famous are 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress and Spenser's Faerie 
Queene. Shorter allegories are Addison's Vision of 
MirzUy Ruskin's King of the Golden River ^ sections 
117-118 of Sesame arid Lilies^ and Hawthorne's 
Lilys Quest. Parables and fables are merely modi- 
fied forms of allegory. The best parables, of course, 
are those in the New Testament. jEsop's Fables are, 
or should be, familiar to every student. 

54. Figures of Contrast. — i. Antithesis. Antithe- 
sis is a figure in which opposing ideas are set in 
juxtaposition in order to heighten the effect of each. 
It has always been popular, as many of our proverbs 
testify : Waste noty zvant not ; Harm watch ^ harm 
catch ; Set a thief to catch a thief ; Forwai'ned, fore- 
armed. The Psalms and Proverbs abound in this 
form of expression. 

It is easy for a writer to fall into the antithetical 
habit, and change a valuable figure into an annoying 
mannerism. The writer's attention is diverted from 
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his thought and centered wholly upon its form ; the 
reader is wearied by the monotonous recurrence of 
the same structure. "One gets tired,'* said Lowell, 
" of the invariable this set off by the inevitable that, 
and wishes that antithesis would let him have a little 
quiet now and then." 

Exercise A. i. Find ten examples of antithesis 
in the literature of your course. 2. Point out the 
contrasted words and ideas. 3. What cases of an- 
tithesis in the Ancient Mariner? 4. In the Cotters 
Saturday Night? 5. In the Vision of Sir Laun- 
falf 

2. Epigram, Epigram is a modified form of an- 
tithesis. It implies a contradiction between the ap- 
parent and the real meaning of words. At first 
epigram meant an inscription on a tombstone ; then, 
because such inscriptions were usually short, it came 
to signify any short, pointed saying ; as a figure of 
speech the term is restricted to the force above 
mentioned. Examples : Favorites have no friends. 
Adversity is our best helper. 

3. Climax. The figure of climax contrasts the 
members of a series of thoughts by mentioning them 
in the order of their importance. It is used in the 
arrangement of words, phrases, clauses, sentences, 
and paragraphs, and is especially useful in securing 
emphasis. Examples : A day^ an honr, an instant, 
may prove fatal. In Julius Ccesar, Act I., Sc. iii., 
Caesar says, — 
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" I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv^d the knotty oaks^ and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage withfoam^ 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds : 
But never till to-night, never till now. 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire ^^ 



Exercise A. Find examples of climax in the 
arrangement of words, phrases, clauses, sentences, 
and paragraphs. The literature in the appendix fur- 
nishes ample material. 

4. Irony, Irony is a figure of speech in which 
the meaning expressed is the opposite of what is 
intended. By seeming to praise folly, a writer may 
lay stress upon wisdom. In oral expression irony is 
indicated by tone, manner, or gesture, but in written 
composition the writer is liable to be misunderstood. 
While, therefore, the figure is emphatic, it must be 
used with care. The schoolboy expression, " You're 
a nice one, you are," is an illustration. 

5. Hyperbole. Hyperbole is a figure of speech 
which exaggerates an object beyond its possible limits. 
It is used to promote energy by making thought 
more striking. The writer assumes that in the 
transference of thought there is a waste, for which 
he makes a proper allowance. 

There is among students, and among many of their 
elders as well, an unfortunate tendency to exaggera- 
tion. With schoolboys most things are "great" or 
"immense;" with girls they are "sweet," "lovely," 
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"dear;" and "awful'* never has a rest. Things are 
"awful good "and "awful bad/' "awful nice" and 
"awful poor;" a game is an "awful lot of fun" or 
an "awful slow thing." Conversation interlarded 
with such phrases would be ludicrous if it were not 
pitiful. 

Exercise A. i. Find five examples of each of 
the following figures : epigram, climax, irony, and 
hyperbole. 2. Make a list of the exaggerated ex- 
pressions you hear among your fellow-students at 
one session of school. 3. Change these " figures " 
to literal expressions. 

55. Figures of General Relations. — Three figures 
which call for some consideration imply relations that 
differ from both resemblance and contrast. These 
are metonymy, synecdoche, and apostrophe. 

I. Metonymy and Synecdoche, The principle of 
these figures is essentially the same. What they 
imply lies always within the limits of the object or 
thought illustrated. They center the thought upon 
the most essential idea, either the object or a striking 
feature. 

(a) Metonymy mentions some attribute or appear- 
ance of the object, but not the object itself. The 
characteristic given must be so closely related to the 
object as immediately to suggest it to the reader. 
Examples : He drank up his fortune like a bottle of 
wine. He was a good oar. He likes his bottle. We 
are reading Shakspere, Germany was hostile. 
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Note. — Metonymy connotes many relations which are 
sometimes classified as follows: cause for effect; effect for 
cause ; sign for the thing signified ; container for the thing 
contained ; material for the thing made ; instrument for user. 

{b) Synecdoche names a part for the whole or the 
whole for a part. Often this figure uses an indefi- 
nite for a definite number. Examples : The mill 
employed two hundred hands. Not a sail was in 
sight. He is a man of seventy winters. They will 
visit the East this summer. 

2. Apostrophe, Apostrophe is a figure of speech 
in which an absent object is addressed as if it were 
present. When the object addressed is inanimate, 
apostrophe includes personification. An example of 
the figure occurs in the First Bunker Hill Oration^ 
lines 357-275. In the Cotter* s Saturday Night is an 
apostrophe which includes personification. 

" O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sw^eet content ! 
And O may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile I 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle." 

56. Suggestions for the Use of Figures. — The 

proper use of figures is no less difficult than impor- 
tant. They are a material aid to clearness, emphasis, 
and attractiveness of style, and no writer can afford 
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to dispense with them. The suggestions made below 
may assist the student in his effort to master this 
subject. 

1. Use figures moderately, and only such as have 
direct association with your thought. 

2. Do not use figures that require explanation. 

3. Do not confuse literal with figurative speech. 

4. Use no figure without a definite purpose, and 
never use one for its own sake. 

5. Do not let the sense be inferior to the figure. 

6. Do not urge a figure beyond its limit. 

7. Do not use a figure unless you realize fully 
what it implies. 

8. Figures should not be strained, meaningless, 
trite, or obscure. 

9. Figures should be simple, clear, fresh, and 
vivid. 

JO. Every justifiable figure makes composition 
clearer, more emphatic, or more attractive. 

Review Exercise, i. Name and explain all figures 
in the above extract from the Cotter's Saturday, Night, 
2. Describe the figures in the following extracts. 

(a) Thewiest-like^ father reads the sacred ' page. 

(b) Guiltless blood for guilty men was shed, (c) The 
social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet, (d) The 
wily mother sees the conscious flame 'sparkle in 
Jenny's e'e. (e) Princes and lords are but the^oreatn 
of kings. 
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3. Explain the figures in the following stanza from 
Lowell's Legend of Brittany : 

" Deep in the forest was a little dell 

High overarch W with the leafy sweep 
Of a broad oak, through whosegnarled roots there fell 

A slender rill that sung uselito sleep, 
Where its continuous toil had scooped a well 

To please the fairy folk ; breathlessly deep 
The stillness was, save when the dreaming brook 

From its small urn a drizzly murmur shook." 

4. Point out and explain the first ten figures in the 
First Bunker Hill Oration. The last ten. 5. Men- 
tion the figure of speech in each of the following, and 
re-write each sentence, expressing the thought with- 
out using figurative language. (a) Fortune was 
bending over him, just ready to let fall a burden of 
gold, (b) Healthy and quiet age does not sleep thus. 
{c) The little spring laughed and leaped in the shade. 
(d) For Antony is but a limb of Caesar, (e) Then, 
as lightly as a sunbeam on a cloud, she placed her 
foot on the cowering form. 

6. Mention the figure found in the following par- 
agraph, tracing in detail the points of comparison : 

" If the true spark of religious and civil liberty be kindled, it 
will burn. Human agency cannot extinguish it. Like the earth's 
central fire, it may be smothered for a time ; the ocean may 
overwhelm it ; mountains may press it down; but its inherent 
and unconquerable force will heave both the ocean and the land, 
and at some time or other, in some place or other, the volcano 
will break out and flame up to heaven.'* 
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7. Explain the figures in the following stanza : 

** O happy living things ! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare ; 
A spring of love gushed from my heart 

And I blessed them unaware : 
Sure my kind .saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware." 

8. Point out the metaphors in Part I. of the Vision 
of Sir LaunfaL Express them literally. 9. Clas- 
sify figures of speech, as (a) figures that promote 
clearness, (b) figures that promote emphasis. 10. Find 
five examples of each kind from the po^ms in the 
appendiiL 



CHAPTER IX. 

VERSIFICATION. 

" Accent is always arranged by the great masters so as to 
enhance and illustrate their prosody ; and they require of the 
reader only that he should understand their meaning, and de- 
liver it with proper accentuation ; then they will answer for the 
prosody coming right." — Ruskin : Elements of English 
Prosody, 

57. Nature of Versification Versification treats 

of composition in verse form. In this kind of com- 
position words are arranged in lines containing a defi- 
nite number of accented and unaccented syllables 
arranged in some regular order of succession. Verse 
(from verterey "to turn") is so named because when 
the writer has finished one line he turns back to begin 
the next. A verse is a single line composed as 
described above, and is restricted in its application 
to poetry. The processes involved in composition of 
this sort, taken together, make up the subject-matter 
of versification. 

" One may be a versifier without poetry," said Sir 
Philip Sidney, and the statement does not admit of 
question. For, with a knowledge of the laws of ver- 
sification, any one can put together a definite number 

ISO 
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of accented and unaccented syllables in some regular 
order of succession. Versification is merely the me- 
chanical side of poetry ; it is concerned with studied 
effects, not with spontaneous feeling. Counting and 
arranging accents and syllables does not appeal to 
the emotions. Versification is to poetry what man's 
body is to his mind or soul. Each has its office, pur- 
pose, and laws. The principles of versification are 
readily grouped under four heads, viz. : rhythm, me- 
ter, rime, and stanza. 

58. Rhythm. — Rhythm is a natural law. It is 
seen in the ebb and flow of the tide, in the recur- 
rence of the seasons, in the succession of day and 
night, in the trees and bushes swaying before the 
wind. Rhythmical movement is the basis of all nat- 
ural movement. In language the same phenomenon 
appears in the continual variation from accented to 
unaccented " syllables, and in the rising and falling 
sweep of emphasis. Rhythm, therefore, is not an 
artificial, invented system of expression ; " it lies at 
the heart of things, and in it the noblest emotions 
find their noblest expression.** ^ It is the basis of all 
poetic expression, and consequently the fundamental 
law of versification. In its application to this subject 
we may define rhythm as the regular recurrence of 
accented and unaccented syllables re-enforced by the 
sweeps of emphasis. 

I. Accent, Accent is a special stress which, in 

.^ ^ Gummere : Handbook of Poetics^ p. 135. 
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words of two syllables or more, makes one more 
prominent than the others ; ac'cent (noun), accent' 
(verb). Unaccented syllables are slurred, and by this 
process the hearer's mind is fixed upon the essential 
idea of a word. The slurred syllables, however, must 
not be wholly obscured, because the modifying ideas 
would thus be lost. For instance, in the word oppose 
(from Latin oby " against,'* ^xAponere^ "to place"), the 
essential idea is place, the modifying idea, against. 
Every accented syllable is modified by one or two 
unaccented syllables. The difficulty of pronunciation 
forbids more than two attached syllables, which may 
precede or follow the syllable accented. 

2. Emphasis, Emphasis is the stress of words in 
a sentence, and is therefore merely another form of 
accent. It is the same principle with a broader ap- 
plication. Accent is fixed, but emphasis is free. 
Verbs, nouns, and adjectives are usually emphasized ; 
particles, less frequently. The general law of accent 
holds also in emphasis : a stressed word is unable to 
support more than two other words. 

3. Limits of Rhythm. Since rhythm depends 
upon the regular recurrence of stressed syllables, it 
must work within the limits of accent and emphasis. 
In all rhythmical arrangement of language we shall 
find one accented and one or two unaccented syllables. 
This perfect regularity admits of exact measurement, 
for which there is a unit called the foot. 

4. Unit of Rhythm. The foot may consist of 
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either two or three syllables. When there are two 
syllables the movement is double ; if three, the move- 
ment is triple. The mark of accent (/) indicates ac- 
cented syllables; unaccented syllables are indicated 
by the mark (-). Since several combinations of syl- 
lables may be made within the limits of stress, there 
are several kinds of feet, each of which is a unit of 
rhythm, and has its own name. 

5. Kinds of Feet. — .There are four main kinds 
of feet, — two of double and two of triple movement. 

(a) Double Movement. The two kinds of double 
movement are illustrated by the words ^mit' and u'nit. 
When the unaccented precedes the accented syllable, 
the foot thus made is an iamb, or iambus. When the 
accented precedes the unaccented syllable, the foot is 
a trochee. We may understand better the nature of 
these two movements by observing them in verses. 
A vertical line ( | ) is used to separate the feet. 

I. Iambic movement : 

" I looked I upon | the rot | ting sea, | 

^-' / -^ f -^ / 
And drew | my eyes | away ; | 

^•/ •«-'/ ^^ / '-^ / 
I looked I upon | the rot | ting deck, | 

And there | the dead | men lay." | 

Coleridge. 

II. Trochaic movement : 

"In his I tower | sat the | poet | 
Z w. w v^ Z ^ Z 
Gazing | on the | roaring | sea. | 
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f ^^ f -^ f -^ / ^^ 

* Take this | rose,' he | sighed, * and | throw it | 

Where there's | none that | loveth | me.' " 

Lowell. 



Exercise A. i. Make a list containing ten iambic 
and ten trochaic words. 2. Mention three poems 
with iambic and three with trochaic movement. Take 
into class illustrative verses and mark the feet. 

Exercise B. In order that rhythmical move- 
ments may be fully mastered and felt, the student 
should be required to write original verses to illus- 
trate each form. The subjects should be chosen 
from his environment, such as local scenes, incidents, 
or school affairs. The assignments must, therefore, 
be left entirely to the teacher. If a clear knowledge 
of versification is desired, such an exercise has a 
value equal to that of prose writing in mastering the 
paragraph. The author's experience has been that 
students derive no little pleasure in making and 
discussing their own verses. 

{b) Triple Movement. The words persevere and 

personage illustrate the two triple movements. The 
first is called an anapest, and consists of two unac- 
cented followed by an accented syllable. The second 
is called a dactyl, and consists of one accented fol- 
lowed by two unaccented syllables. Anapests and 
dactyls are rarely used pure for any great length. 
They are fundamental measures with which trochees 
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and iambi are freely combined. In the following 
examples iambi and trochees are italicized. 

I. Anapestic movement : 

" When repos | ing that night | on my pal | let of straw, | 

By the wolf- | scaring fag | ot that guard | ed the slain, | 

At the dead | of the night | a sweet vis { ion I saw, | 

And thrice \ ere the morn | ing I dreamt | it again. | " 

— Campbell. 

II. Dactylic movement : 

*'Ye who be | lieve in af | fection that | hopes and en | dures 

and is | patient^ \ 

Ye who be | lieve in the | beauty and | strength of\ woman's 
>^ i ^ 
de I votion^ \ 

List to the | mournful tra | dition still | sung by the | pines of 

the \ forest; \ 

List to a I T^z/^ of\ Love in A | cadie | home of the | happy?'' 

— Longfellow. 

Exercise A. i. Make a list containing ten ana- 
pestic and ten dactylic words. 2. Mention two 
poems of anapestic and two of dactylic movement. 
Take into class illustrative verses and mark the feet. 

Exercise B. Write ten anapestic and ten dac- 
tylic verses. 

(c) Occasional Forms. In addition to the four feet 
described above, there are several forms used occa- 
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sionally to avoid the monotonous effect of an absolutely 
regular movement. Variety is secured frequently by 
combining two or more of the fundamental move- 
ments. Greater variety is produced by introducing 
the spondee, pyrrhic, and amphibrach, sometimes 
called secondary feet. 

I. Spondee. The spondee consists of two syl- 

/ / 
lables each accented ; as, amen. Byron's apostrophe 

to the ocean has the following verse. 

// // --/ / I ^ t 

" Roll on, I thou deep, | and dark, | blue o | cean, roll." 

II. Pyrrhic. The pyrrhic consists of two sylla- 
bles, neither of which has an accent. The first verse 
of the Ancient Mariner affords an example. 

" It IS I an An | cient Mar | iWr." 

III. Amphibrach. The amphibrach consists of 
three syllables, one accented between two unaccented 

syllables ; thus, iambus. 

These seven movements were illustrated by Cole- 
ridge, in a stanza which will help the student to fix 
the names and the natures of the several feet 

/ w i ^ / ^ / 

" Trochee | trips from | long to | short. 

/ / // ^ i ^ / 
From long | to long | in sol | emn sort 

Slow spon I dee stalks, | strong foot, | yet ill | able 

Ever to | come up with | dactyl tri | syllable." 
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lam I bics march | from short | to long ; | 
With a leap | and a bound | the swift an | apests throng ; | 
One sylla | ble long with | one short at | each side 
Amphibra | chys hastes with | a stately | stride." 

Exercise A. Mark accented and unaccented 
syllables, and divide into feet, the following extracts : 

- I. "Sucl/wash^|Lr Ma^tU^^^^ , h 
Whom late ytl^e nalion|he had led, 
With ashes on her nead, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief : 
Forgive me|]if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and bum, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn." 

Lowell: Commen. oration Ode, 

2. " Silently sat the artist alone. 

Carving a Christ/jfrom the ivory bone. 
Little by littlej/with toil and pain, 
He won his way through the sightless grain. 
That heldjfand yet hid the thing he sought, 
Till the work stood upi/a growing thought." 

Boker: Ivory Carver, 

3. " But the wind without was eager and sharp, 

Of Sir LaunfaPs gray hairmt makes a harp. 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings, 
Singingy^n dreary monotone, 
A Christmas carol of its own, 
Whose burden stilly as he might guess. 
Was "If- " Shelterle^^/shelterlessishelterless ! " 
The voice of the seneschal flared Hke a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch, 
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And he sat in the gateway! and saw all night 
The great hall-fire|/so chteery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old, 

Build out its piers of ruddy light 

Against the drift of the cold." 

Lowell: The Vision of Sir LaunfaL 

6. Variations in Rhythm, — Variety in rh)rthm is 
desirable, as we have already seen, to avoid the mono- 
tonous effect of absolute regularity. The principle 
is the same as that which was studied in the laws of 
the paragraph. In verse structure, it is secured by 
substitution of one foot for another, and by suppress- 
ing syllables. 

(a) Substitutes. It is not necessary that the same 
rhythmical movement be kept through a verse. In 
making substitutions the writer is governed largely 
by his sense of harmony. Broadly speaking, the 
relative position of the accent should not be shifted 
unnecessarily. In this way iambi and anapests, and 
trochees and dactyls, freely interchange. Examples 
of this variety in rhythm occur in the extracts from 
Campbell and Longfellow, p. 155. 

The spondee is sometimes substituted for an iam- 
bus, as in the following verse from Byron's famous 
apostrophe to the ocean. 

// // -^ f //-/ 
" Roll on, I thou deep, | and dark, | blue o | cean, roll. | " 

The substitution of a pyrrhic for an iambus is not 

uncommon. Several examples occur in the Ancient 

Marinery as, 

" The mer | ry min | strelsy^^ 
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Some authors mark the pyrrhic with an accent, which 
they call metrical. This marking necessitates a 
monotonous reading, a sing-song droning that de- 
stroys the beauty of any verse. Take the whole 
stanza to which the above belongs : 

" The bride | hath paced | intcT] the^hall, | 

is she ; 



Red as | a rose 
Nodding | their heads | before | her goes | 
The mer | ry min | strelsy." 

To make she and sy correspond in stress is mani- 
festly absurd. In marking accents keep in mind the 
words of Ruskin quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter. 

Notice, in the stanza just quoted, that three tro- 
chees are used in an iambic movement. It would 
seem that a combination of trochees and iambi must 
destroy the rhythm ; yet it is none the less true that 
these feet are used together, and used with excellent 
effect. Such substitutions occur most frequently 
after a pause, that is, at the beginning of a line or 
after a rest within a line. " It is Hke the effort made 
to catch the step, when one is ' falling in ' to march- 
ing time.'* ^ 

(b) Suppressed Syllables. I. Elision. Vowels sup- 
pressed at the end of a word when the next begins 

* Parsons: English Versification y^.ix. 
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with a vowel are said to be elided, as in the following 
lines from the Essay on Criticism : 

^ / ^ f ^ t X, / -/ 

"In some | fair bod | y thus | the inform | mg soul, | 

•>-' / X/"^/^ — t '^ I 

A work I to outlast | immor | tal Rome designed." 

II. Slurring. A vowel suppressed within a word 
is said to be slurred. The following verses are in the 
Cotter s Saturday Night : 

" Or no I ble El | gin beats | the heaven- | ward flame, 
And heard | great Bab | (y)lon*s doom | pronounced | by 

.^-^ ^ / 

Heaven's I command." 



Exercise A. i. Mark the feet, and explain all 
substitutions and suppressed syllables, in the follow- 
ing stanzas : 

" He holds him withffiis skinny Jiand/ 

I Ther^ was a snip,f/quom be,/ / / 

* Hojd offy1|/unJiapd7me,jjeyJt)^rd loon ! ' 

Eftsoons iiis hand dropt he. 

- > / ' , . ' J^ ^ / 

He holds nim with, his glittering eye — 

The We(Wing-Guest,'stooa still, 
And listen;^ like a three-years' child : 

The Mariner hath his will. 

^ f ,^ / ; . .' . / 
The Wedmng-Guest,^at on a stone: 

He cannot choose but hekr ; 

And thus spake on tl^at ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 
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The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the light-house top. 

The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he : 
And he shone bright, and on the right 

Went down into the sea." 

The Ancient Mariner. 

2. Find examples of each variety in rhythm dis- 
cussed in the foregoing section. 

7. Pauses, (a) The Cesura. All composition, 
oral or written, prose or verse, is marked by pauses. 
These occur at the end of words, phrases, or sen- 
tences, and are of great importance in determining 
the author's meaning. A cesura is a pause within a 
verse, which frequently, though not always, coincides 
with a pause in the sense. The following examples 
illustrate a few positions of the cesura. It is indi- 
cated by two vertical, parallel lines ( || ). 

'* Naught but tradition remains || of the beautiful village of 

Grand Pr^. 
This is the forest primeval. || The murmuring pines and the 

hemlocks." — Longfellow. 

" For this man, li so foul and bent of stature. 
An old, bent man, || worn out, and frail. 
Lo it is I, II be not afraid. 
And II groping blindly above it for light. 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes || sent, 
Along the wavering vista of his dream." — Lowell. 
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{b) End-Stopped and Run-on Lines. Some pause 
is required at the end of every line of verse, for the 
reason that it is a verse, and we turn back to begin 
another. If there is no such pause, the poet wastes 
his time and paper by dividing his composition into 
lines. This natural rest is rhythmical, and is the 
primary mark of meter. It is not necessary, nor 
even desirable, that at the end of each line there 
should be a pause in the meaning. Variety is needed 
in this respect also. We have, therefore, what are 
called end-stopped and run-on lines. 

An end-stopped line is one in which the sense is 
complete at the end. When the sense is carried on 
with no break except the metrical pause the line is 
run-on. The following stanza illustrates both forms : 

'* As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place ; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, — 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man." 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Exercise A. i. Mark the cesuras and determine 
the end-stopped and run-on lines in the stanzas 
quoted on pages 157, 158, 160, 161. 2. Mark the 
cesuras in lines 174-224 of the Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal, 3. Which of these lines are run-on 1 
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59. Meter. — Meter is determined by the number 
of rhythmical units or feet in a verse. It is a 
measured part of rhythmical movement. The word 
itself is derived from the Greek, and means a meas- 
ure; and, combined with other Greek derivatives 
indicating a number, names a Hne from its number 
of feet. Thus a line of one foot is monometer ; one 
of two feet, dimeter ; of three feet, trimeter ; of four 
feet, tetrameter ; of five feet, pentameter ; of six feet, 
hexameter ; of seven feet, heptameter ; of eight feet, 
octameter. Lines of one foot or more than six 
feet are not common in English verse. Examples of 
the several meters follow. 

1. Monometer, 

" Here end 
As just 
A friend 
I must." — Hood. 

2. Dimeter, 

" With I rav | ished ears | 
The mon | arch hears, | 
Assumes | the god | 
Affects I to nod." | — Dryden. 

3. Trimeter 

" From the cen | ter all round | to the sea 
I am lord | of the fowl | and the brute." | 

4. Tetrameter 

" A beg I gar through | the world | am I, | 
From place | to place | I wand | er by. | 
Fill up I my pil | grim's scrip | for | me, | 
For Christ's | sweet sake*| and charity." | 

— Lowell 
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5. Pentameter. 

" Compared | with this | how poor | reh'g | ion's pride, | 
In all I the pomp | of meth | od and I of art, 
When men | display | to con | grega | tions wide | 
Devo I tion's ev | ery grace | except | the heart! " | 

— Burns. 

6. Hexameter, 

Into the I open | air John | Alden, per | plexed and be | wil- 

dered, 
Rushed like a | man in | sane, and | wandered a | lone by the | 

seaside. — Longfellow. 

In naming verses we consider both the kind of foot 
and the kind of meter. In the preceding verses, for 
instance, (i) is iambic monometer, since the foot is an 
iambus and the verse consists of a single foot. Ex- 
ample (3) is anapestic trimeter ; (5) iambic penta- 
meter ; (6) dactylic hexameter. Meters are freely 
combined, as, for example, in the following stanza : 

Tetrameter, " The souls | did from | their bod | ies fly, — 

Trimeter, They fled | to bliss | or woe! 

Tetrameter, And ev | ery soul, | it passed | me by. 

Trimeter. Like the whizz | of my | cross-bow ! " 

Note. — If a verse contains the exact number of syllables 
required by the meter, it is called acatalectic ; if more than the 
necessary number, hypercatalectic ; if less, catalectic. 

Exercise A. i. Name the verses in the extracts 
on pages 157, 158, 160. 2. Find examples of the fol- 
lowing meters : {a) trochaic trimeter ; {p) anapestic 
dimeter ; {f) iambic hexameter ; (d) dactylic pentame- 
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ter. 3. Write original verses in the following meas- 
ures : {a) alternating dactylic dimeter and tetrame- 
ter ; (b) iambic pentameter ; (^r) anapestic trimeter : 
(d) alternating trochaic trimeter and tetrameter. 

60, Rime. — i. Nature, Rime is the agreement 
in terminal sounds of two or more words. It depends 
upon the kind of sound, as rhythm depends upon its 
movement. Rime, however, is more easily detected 
because a similarity of sounds appeals to the ear 
sooner than does a regularity of movement. By a 
slight extension of meaning, the term includes the 
agreement of initial sounds, a form of rime called allit- 
eration. An example often quoted is Churchiirs 
line: 'Mpt alliteration's artful aid." Shakspere, in 
the Midsummer Night *s Dream, ridicules the exces- 
sive use of this " artful aid : " 

" Whereat with ^lade, with bloody blameful ^lade, 
He bravely Coached his foiling bloody breast." 

2. Laws of Rime, As a principle of versification, 
rime must conform to four conditions : 

(a) The vowel sounds must be alike; there and 
share, new and blue are rimes, but so and do, cough 
and though are not. 

(b) The sounds following the vowel sounds must 
be alike ; sung and young, team and ream, rime, but 
ream and reap do not. 

(c) The sounds preceding the vowel sounds must be 
unlike ; fight and sight rime, but not rain and reign. 
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{d) Words of more than one syllable must be sim- 
ilarly accented ; rely and deny are true rimes, but not 
deny 2jApity. 

Rimes which comply with these requirements are 
perfect. Absolutely identical sounds, though found 
in many of our poets, are not regarded as permissible* 
examples, rain^ reign; pane ^ pain ; airy heir; cite, 
site, sight Allowable rimes are often found wherein 
the requirements are not fully met. Pope has room^ 
Rome ; light, wit ; Coleridge has clasping, aspen ; 
Burns has mortal, startle ; censure, answer, 

3. Single, Double, and Interior Rimes, {a) Single 
or masculine rimes are words of one syllable riming 
together: walls dmA falls ; first 2xA burst, 

(b) Double or feminine rimes are words having the 
last two syllables riming together : story, glory ; con- 
dition, fruition ; opinion, dominion, 

(c) Interior, line, or sectional rime is agreement of 
sound in one line. The following stanza illustrates : 

" The splend6ryja://j on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes ^ 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory." 

Coleridge freely used this method of rime in the 
Ancient Mariner, 

4. Blank Verse. Blank verse dispenses with rime. 
It is free in its movement, but in reality is the most 
difficult of verse forms. Its development is the work 
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of modern English poetry. It was first used by the 
Earl of Surrey in a^ translation of the second and 
fourth books of Virgil's ^neid, Christopher Mar- 
lowe, one of the greatest pre-Shaksperian dramatists, 
approached the ease, power, and stateliness which 
Shakspere attained. To-day blank verse is consid- 
ered the measure best adapted to dramatic, epic, and 
long reflective poems. Its meter is usually penta- 
meter, though there are other measures of unrimed 
verse, as in Longfellow's Hiawatha, 

61. The Stanza. — i. Nature. A stanza is a 
group of verses bound together by a definite metrical 
scheme. It unites the principles of rhythm, meter, 
and rime, and has many variations in structure. The 
simplest forms are the distich or couplet and the 
triplet. Usually these constitute part of a continuous 
poem. The following examples are from Pope's Essay 
on Criticism: 

Distich, 

"Avoid extremes; and shun the fault of such, 
Who still are pleased too little or too much.'* 

Triplet, " 

" But as the.slightest sketch, if justly traced, 
Is by ill-coloring but the more disgraced, 
So by false learning is good sense defaced." 

2. Forms of the Stanza, (a) Stanzas of two or 
of three lines occur occasionally in divided poems. 
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Longfellow's Nuremberg zx\A Daybreak are in distichs. 
The following triplet is from Tennyson's Two Voices. 

'* A still small voice spake unto me 
' Life is so full of misery. 
Were it not better not to be ? ' " 

{b) A stanza of four lines is called a quatrain. 
This is the form of TAe Ancient Mariner. A quatrain 
of iambic pentameter, riming alternately, is called an 
elegiac stanza. 

" Whither midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through the solitary depths dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? " — Bryant : To a Waterfowl, 

The first letters of the alphabet are used to indicate 
the rime scheme in a stanza. The same letter is used 
to designate the same rime wherever it is used. In 
the quatrain just quoted the rime scheme is indicated 
thus, a b a b, 

(c) The Spenserian stanza was invented by Ed- 
mund Spenser. It consists of eight iambic penta- 
meter verses, followed by one iambic hexameter, 
often called an Alexandrine. The rime scheme is a 
babbcbcc. This is the stanza used by Burns in 
the Cotter* s Saturday Night, 

62. Reading and Scanning Verse. — That we read 
verse properly is the main object in studying versifi- 
cation. Accent, emphasis, meter, and rime are means 
to an end. The poet expresses his thought through 
the medium of verse : we can enter into his thought 
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only by reading what he has written. Vocal gym- 
nastics will not help: they are senseless and nause- 
ous. "Elocution is understood by some readers, 
especially professional readers, to mean cutting vocal 
capers, as good penmanship is thought by profes- 
sional writing-masters to consist in an abundance of 
flourishes.** ^ 

In reading and scanning verse, the following sug- 
gestions may be of use t® the student : 

1. First of all, read for the meaning. Let versifi- 
cation take care of itself. 

2. Do not stress any syllable because it occurs in the 
accented part of a foot. To find the metrical scheme, 
let emphasis fall naturally. Seek no variety for its 
own sake. Keep an even tone unless variation there- 
from has some significance. 

3. Observe carefully all pauses, both cesural and 
at the end of the line. 

4. Of the highest importance is a personal interest 
of the reader in the scene or incident presented, and 
a genuine sympathy and feeling for the author's por- 
trayal. 

5. When the verse has been read intelligently, 
scansion is a simple matter. Indicate the rhythm 
and meter ascertained by the reading. 

Review Exercise. The student should be re- 
quired to read aloud and mark the scansion of several 

* Corson : A Primer 0/ English Verse ^ p. 49. 
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selections from The Ancient Mariner, The Vision of 
Sir Launfal, The Cotter's Saturday Night, Julius 
CcBsar, or other poetry studied by the class. Three 
or four members of the class might read the same 
passage and then, on the blackboard, mark the scan- 
sion. 

Review Questions, i. What is a verse ? 2. What 
is the subject-matter of versification ? 3. Explain 
the relation of versification to poetry. 4. What is 
rhythm } 5. Show its relation to music, dancing, 
sculpture, architecture. 6. Explain the difference 
between accent and emphasis. 7. What is meant by 
the "limits of rhythm " ? 8. Name and describe the 
four fundamental units of rhythm. 9. What are the 
occasional forms .? 10. Of what use are they.? 11. 
If rhythm depends upon regularity of movement, why 
should there be any variety in rhythm } \ 2. How 
may variety in rhythm be secured.? 13. What sub- 
stitutions are possible.? 14. Explain the difference 
between elision and slurring. 15. Describe and illus- 
trate the difference between end-stopped and run-on 
lines. 16. What is meter? 17. How are verses 
named.? 18. What is the difference between rime 
and rhythm .? 19. What are the laws of rime .? Il- 
lustrate. 20. Give examples of masculine and of 
feminine rimes. 21. What is blank verse.? 22. 
What is a stanza .? 23. What is the difference be- 
tween scansion and reading? 24. Describe each 
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verse and mark the scansion of the following 

stanza : 

" Christmas is here ; 

Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chill. 
Little care we 
Little we fear 

Weather without, 
Sheltered about 
The mahogany-tree." — Thackeray. 

25. Describe each verse, and mark the scansion of 
the following stanza : 

" The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying." 

— Tennyson. 

26. Scan the following stanzas : 

" My bonny lass she smileth 
When she my heart beguileth. 

Fa la la. 
Smile less, dear love, therefore 
And you shall love me more. 

Fa la la. 

" When she her sweet eye tumeth, 
O how my heart it burneth, 

Fa la la. 
Dear love, call in their light, 
Or else you burn me quite. 

Fa la la." 



CHAPTER X. 

ESSAY, NOVEL, AND DRAMA. 

» 

"It [the essay] is not a formal siege, but a series of as- 
saults, essays, or attempts." — New Princeton Review, 

" That prose fiction which deals realistically with actual life 
is called in criticism and conversation the novel." — Cross: 
Development of the English Novel, 

"A drama is not merely a dialogue but an action^ and neces- 
sarily supposes that something is to pass before the eyes of 
assembled spectators. If an author does not bear this con- 
tinually in his mind, and does not write in the ideal presence 
of an eager and diversified assemblage, he may be a poet, per- 
haps, but assuredly he will pever be a dramatist." — Byron, 
in a reply to Lord Jejrey. 

The Essay. 

63. Nature of the Essay. — The essay, as we have 
already learned, is a form of exposition less exhaus- 
tive than the treatise. Bacon, Lord Verulam, one of 
the first and greatest of English essayists, described 
his essays as " brief notes set down rather signifi- 
cantly than curiously.'* This conception of the 
nature of the essay has continued unchanged. It is 
as free in style as in subject-matter, and thereby has 
gained a popularity unsurpassed by any kind of writ- 

172 
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ing, with the possible exception of the novel. The 
subjects range from grave moral questions to the 
most trifling whims of fashion, and adopt a style dic- 
tated by the subject and the author. 

The essay took its modern form early in the nine- 
teenth century, though from its beginning it easily 
maintained a conspicuous place. No other type can 
boast so many illustrious names. From Bacon to 
Stevenson, there are but few authors of prominence 
who have not in some form made good use of its 
unhampered style. 

64. Kinds of Essays. — The word essay is pecu- 
liarly elastic. The freedom conceded to the writer 
in his choice of subject, and in method and extent of 
treatment, makes any rigid classification impossible ; 
but for general purposes we may consider these mis- 
cellaneous compositions under two heads, formal and 
informal. 

I. Formal, The formal essay aims to instruct. 
Definite and accurate information are primary consid- 
erations. Not infrequently the subject is a stated 
or clearly implied proposition of a scientific, political, 
or literary nature. In such composition there is need 
of careful outline and intelligent choice of material. 
The matter is of greater importance than the man- 
ner. The essays of Macaulay, DeQuincey, and Car- 
lyle made this type a permanent part of our literature ; 
it was continued in the work of Emerson and Lowell, 
and is exemplified toniay in many magazine articles, 
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notably those in the Forunty Atlantic Monthly y North 
American Review^ and Popular Science Monthly. 

Most of the essays written by students are of the 
formal type. The subject is always of prime impor- 
tance. It must be interesting to both writer and 
reader ; it should be within the range of the writer's 
personal knowledge, and should have definite, narrow 
limits. All accessible information should be patiently 
collected, then carefully sifted. The writer must 
think and read and talk about his subject. He must 
not be satisfied with the first thought, with one book, 
or with one conversation. Keep thinking; read all 
available books ; use the indexes ; discuss the sub- 
ject with well-educated persons ; and always make an 
outline before a word of the essay is written. 

2. Informal, The informal essay appears in its 
most perfect form in the work of Addison, Lamb, 
Steele, Thackeray, and Holmes. In structure it is 
freer even than the formal type. Its course is like 
that of a bee, gathering here and there, but taking 
nothing which does not suit its purpose. Tone and 
style are those of easy conversation. Free play is 
given to the writer's personal opinions, fancies, and 
whims. Genius and careful training are essential for 
good essays of this style. For their irregularity is 
not real ; it is merely on the surface. Beneath the 
whimsical and eccentric treatment is a careful, artis- 
tic plan that governs as rigidly as the outline of any 
other composition. The beginner therefore is cau- 
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tioned against haphazard efforts in the informal style. 
Treat -no subject informally until you are able to 
present it formally. 

65. Subjects for Essays. — The following subjects 
for essays are based on the literature to which fre- 
quent reference has been made in this book. In 
most cases it will be advisable for the student to 
limit the subject more closely. The chief aim is to 
help the student frame subjects adapted to himself 
and to the interests of his classmates. 

Addison and Steele : Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, 

1. London streets. 2. The early newspapers. 3. 
Sir Roger's home life and amusements. 4. The Kit- 
Cat Club. 5. Coffee-houses. 6. A gentleman's day 
in the reign of Queen Anne. 7. Addison's style. 

Burns: The Cotter's Saturday Night, i. Diction 
and figures of the poem. 2. The sincerity of the 
poem. 3. Traits of the poet in the poem. 4. The 
patriotism of Burns. 5. A cotter's day and evening. 

Coleridge: The Ancient Mariner, i. The mean- 
ing of the phantom ship. 2. The message of the 
poem to the present generation. 3. The geography 
of the Ancient Mariner, 4. The diction of the poem. 
5. The significance of the Wedding-Guest. 6. Man's 
life and the Mariner's voyage. 7. Coleridge's versifi- 
cation. 

* 

Eliot : Silas Mamer, i . Rural England in 1 800. 

2. The meaning and purpose of the tale. 3. Influ- 
ences that wrought the change in the character of 
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Silas Marner. 4. Eliot's moralizing. 5. The pur- 
pose of the Rainbow scene. 6. The descriptions in 
Silas Marner, 7. A defense of Godfrey Cass. 8. 
Retribution — certain punishment follows every sin. 

Hawthorne : Twke Told Tales, i. Hawthorne's 
weird effects. 2. Description in the Tales, 3. The 
moral of the Prophetic Pictures. 4. The last of the 
spectral governors. 5. The history of Twice Told 
Tales, 6. Customs of old New England. 7. Colo- 
nial dress. 8. The meaning of Mr, Higginbotkam* s 
Catastrophe, 9. Hawthorne's Concord Home. 

Lowell : The Vision of Sir Launfal, i. Nature 
in the poem. 2. The leper. 3. The meaning of 
"charity." 4. Lowell's versification. 5. Lowell's 
moralizing. 6. The significance of the preludes. 7. 
The 'egend of the Holy Grail. 8. "The Grail in my 
castle here is found." 

Ruskin : Sesame and Lilies, i. The advantages 
of free public libraries. 2. Fresh-air excursions. 3. 
Preservation of nature's beauty (Adirondack forests 
and Hudson palisades). 4. The value of a private 
Hbrary. 5. The purpose of an education. 6. The 
folly of pretentious habits. 7. Common-sense chari- 
ties. 8. The chief object in life. 

Shakspere : Julius Ccesar, i . The theater of Shak- 
spere'sday. 2. The sources of the plot. 3. London 
in Shakspere's day. 4. The part played by the mob. 
5. The name of the play. 6. The significance of 
Act HI., Scene iii. 7. The influence of Cassius over 
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Brutus. 8. Portia's part. 9. The effect of the quar- 
rel. 10. The supernatural element in the play. 

Webster : First Bunker Hill Oration, i . The use 
of narration in the oration. 2. The significance of 
the occasion. 3. Webster's paragraphs. 4. The 
right of the oration to a place in literature. 5. The 
Bunker Hill monument. 

The Novel. 

66. Nature of the Novel. — The novel deals with 
the experiences of human life. It is the broadest 
field of art open to the writer. Real hfe is presented 
by related scenes, people, and incidents. The theme 
may be historical, social, philosophical, didactic. All 
phases of character, all kinds of events and human 
interests may be depicted. Though it is a type of 
narration, description, exposition, and argumentation 
share in its composition. Humor, wit, pathos, satire, 
have each a place. It reveals the motives and senti- 
ments of character and depicts the manners of the 
time in which the action occurs. 

The nature of the novel would suggest a minute 
classification of its various kinds. Such classification 
is possible, but it serves no useful purpose. For our 
present needs, it is sufficient to consider the novel 
under two simple divisions — those in which the main 
interest centers in the incidents, and those in which 
the main interest centers in the portrayal of charac- 
ters. The first will include romantic and historical 
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tales, such as Ivanhoe ; the second, didactic and 
artistic novels, such as Silas Mamer. 

67. Elements of the Novel. — In the attainment of 
its purpose, every novel uses essentially the same 
means. The narrative must occur at some time and 
in some place ; there must be a series of events vary- 
ing in length and in closeness of relation ; the action 
must be performed by people ; and every novel has 
its own style. These essentials are the elements 
of the novel, and are called respectively setting, plot, 
characters, and style. 

1. The Setting, The setting of a novel, as the 
term implies, is that which surrounds and holds the 
action. Time and place are its essentials. For in- 
stance, in Ivanhoe the time is approximately the year 
1 200, the place is England. These facts are indi- 
cated in the opening chapter, and reiterated from 
time to time throughout the story. 

2. The Plot, The plot consists of a series of 
incidents, interrelated with more or less complexity. 
It is the skeleton upon which are laid the muscle, 
fiber, and nerve of the action. The main require- 
ments are that the plot shall be interesting, original, 
probable, and that it shall include some mystery 
which at the last is satisfactorily explained. The 
main plot has usually associated with it a sub-plot, or 
story within a story. 

3. The Characters, The characters are the people 
who perform and are affected by the action of the 
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Story. In the novel, as in actual life, some do more 
than others. Characters most important to the tale 
are called principal, the others, minor. The chief 
use of minor characters is to explain and develop the 
action and character of their principals. 

4. The Style, The style of a novel is judged by 
the qualities which are considered in passing upon 
other compositions. The author's diction, use of 
figures, sentence and paragraph structure, qualities 
of pathos, humor, simplicity, strength, are matters of 
external form. The internal structure comprises the 
several kinds of composition, and the laws of unity, 
sequence, proportion, emphasis, and variety. These 
are the main problems to be determined in judging 
the style of a novel. 

Exercise A. Point out the setting, summarize 
the plot, and distinguish principal and minor charac- 
ters in the following compositions : i . Lady Eleanor s 
Mantle. 2, The Ancient Mariner, 3. Howe's Mas- 
querade. 4. The Prophetic Pictures, 

68. Silas Hamer. — A closer examination of these 
four elements as they are exhibited in a typical novel 
will put the matter more clearly. Silas Mamer, in 
respect of its plot, characters, and style, is recognized 
as a standard of the type. No detailed or exhaustive 
analysis is given, for such work should be done by 
the student. The particular facts upon which the 
following outline is based should be searched out, and 
put in their proper places in the skeleton. 
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Outline of "Silas Marner.*' 

I. The Setting. 

A. Time. Early part of the nineteenth century, 
I. Shown by 

(a) 

(^) 

(c) 

B. Place. An English rural district 
I. Shown by 

(a) 

(^) 

II. The Plot. Two distinct but interrelated series of events. 

A. Main plot. The story of Silas Marner. 

1. The trial at Lantern Yard, (a, ^, c, etc.) 

2. The hoarded gold at Raveloe. {a, by c^ etc.) 

3. The appearance of Eppie. (dr, b^ c, etc.) 

4. Eppie's influence, (a, ^, c, etc.) 

5. Fresh trials, (a, b, c, etc.) 

B. The Sub-plot. The story of Godfrey Cass. (This 

may be outlined by the student in a manner similar 
to the above.) 

III. The Characters. 

A. Principal. Silas, Eppie, and Godfrey Cass. 

B. Minor. Nancy Lammeter, Dunstan Cass, Squire Cass, 

William Dane, Molly Farrel, Dolly Winthrop, and 
the Rainbow group. 

C. Characters grouped and characters contrasted. 

» 

IV. The Style. 

A. Diction and use of figures. 

B. Sentence and paragraph structure. 

C. Description. Lantern Yard, etc. 

D. Exposition. Discursive moralizing. 

E. Qualities of pathos, humor, etc. 

F. Laws of composition. 



^eoTj:«^ i^:<^ 
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Exercise A. i. By what characters and inci- 
dents are main and sub-plots connected ? 2. With 
what chapter does the plot begin ? 3. What is the 
purpose of the part preceding ? 4. Make an outline 
of the story, using as main heading: 1. Causes; 
II. Results. 5. In what other ways might an out- 
line be made ? 6. Make an outline of Iiranhoe. 

The Drama. 

69. Nature of the Drama. — The word "drama '* 
is derived from the Greek word hpav, meaning to do. 
This derivation indicates the fundamental character- 
istic of this type of composition — action, A story 
is included, but the story is vitalized. It is not 
merely a representation of feelings ; that is done by 
lyric poetry. The passion must result in a decisive 
act. Persons are represented by persons. Language, 
gesture, dress, and surroundings are all imitated. 
The tale is not related, but is made and unfolded in 
the presence of the spectator. Before his eyes, cause 
and effect are seen in actual operation. " In an 
action, through characters, by means of words, tones, 
gestures, the drama presents those soul-processes 
which man experiences, from the flashing up of an 
idea, to passionate desire and to a deed, as well as 
those inward emotions which are excited by his own 
deeds and those of others." ^ 

* Freytag: Ttcknique of tht Drama. 
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70. Kinds of Drama. — Drama is divided into main 
classes, according to the effects which the action pro- 
duces on the spectator or reader. These divisions 
are named tragedy and comedy. 

1. Tragedy, Tragedy depicts the causes and ef- 
fects of intense human passions. The persons of the 
drama are ** involved in a situation of extremity or 
desperation.*' The action ends in an unhappy catas- 
trophe, yet in such a way that the demands of justice 
are fully met. In theme it runs the gamut of human * 
emotions. It may be jealousy as in Othello, over- 
powering ambition as in Macbeth^ or misguided patri- 
otism as in Julius Ccesar. The fate of the charac- 
ter rouses in the spectator's mind feelings of pity, 
awe, or terror. Sometimes, as in Hamlet, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus, disaster springs from 
irresolution, weakness, or vanity. But whatever the 
occasion may be, man is represented in a soul 
conflict, struggling, at odds with his own weak- 
ness or the overwhelming power of a resistless 
destiny. 

2. Comedy, Comedy deals with the humorous or 
ridiculous. It presents the weaknesses and foibles of 
humanity in a light, lively portrayal of men and 
manners. The complications in which the characters 
are involved might have been avoided; but however 
great the complication, the end is happy. The im- 
pending storm passes over, the skies clear, and the 
sun sKines as brightly as before. 
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71. Laws of the Drama. — The source of the ac- 
tion lies in the dramatic idea, not in the subject 
itself. For instance, m Julius Ccesar the germ of the 
action is in the patriotism of Brutus, stirred by the 
wily Cassius to a mistaken and fatal act. A group 
of events is selected, from which the principal is 
separated from all incidental events. All are then 
bound together in a unity of cause and effect. This 
derived unity is called the dramatic theme, and fixes 
definitely the structure of the play. In attaining this 
end the draniatist is governed by the laws of unity, 
probability, importance, and completeness. 

1. Unity, The law of unity demands that no in- 
cident which does not in some way contribute to the 
catastrophe, be included in the action of the play. 

2. Probability. The 1; w of probability requires 
the chain of events comprising the action to be con- 
sistent with the conditions laid down by the drama- 
tist. The persons of the drama must neither say nor 
do things not in agreement with their characters and 
dispositions. There must be verisimilitude, likeness 
to truth, " consistency of the action with the charac- 
ters, and of the characters with themselves.'* 

3. Importance, The action of the drama must not 
be common nor vulgar. Just as in other types of 
poetry there must be " noble grounds for noble emo- 
tions.*' A sneak or a moral coward is an impossible 
subject for serious drama. Freytag, discussing this 
question, says : '' He who from a desire to gain, robs^ 
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Steals, murders, counterfeits ; who from cowardice, 
acts dishonorably ; who through stupidity, short- 
sightedness, frivolity, and thoughtlessness, becomes 
smaller and weaker than his relations demand — 
he is not at all suitable for hero of a serious 
play." 

4. Completeness, Completeness demands that the 
action be treated as a whole. Every event essential 
to the satisfaction of the spectator must be pre- 
sented. There must be no effect without an ade- 
quate cause. Such completeness of treatment implies 
the several parts of a drama : cause of the action as 
a whole, its growth, climax, results, and end of the 
action. 

72. Parts of a Drama. — The action of a drama 
consists of two main parts : one comprises the events 
which produce the complications of the plot ; the 
other comprises the events which unravel these com- 
plications. There are two movements; one rising, 
the other falling. The point at which the contending 
forces clash is called the climax. The events causing 
the complication are usually grouped in two distinct 
parts — introduction and rising movement — which 
culminate in the climax. The resolution has also 
two parts which issue from the climax ; these are 
the fall or return of the action, and the end or 
catastrophe. 

I. The Introduction, The function of the intro- 
duction to a drama is merely an application, to a 
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specific type, of the general principles already familiar. 
It explains the time, place, and environment of the 
action, and introduces some of the principal charac- 
ters. It indicates, also, the tone of the whole piece, 
the violence or quiet wherein the plot develops. In 
Julius Ccesar the introduction fixes the scene at Rome, 
and the time, October, 45, b.c. The tone of the ac- 
tion is given in the quarrel between the tribunes and 
the plebeians. The explanation is made and the plot 
foreshadowed in the conversation between Brutus and 
Cassius. Closely associated is Caesar's triumphal 
procession. 

2. T/ze Rising Movement, The rising movement 
begins when the hero entertains a feeling which 
becomes the cause of what follows, or when some 
antagonistic force is set in motion against the hero. 
This exciting force is the link between introduction 
and rising movement. For example, Brutus has been 

vexed 

" Of late with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself." 

His mind is half ready to receive the subtle sugges- 
tions of Cassius, for honor is the subject of his story. 
Brutus is won, and the rising movement is set on 
foot. " The action has been started ; the chief per- 
sons have shown what they are ; the interest has been 
awakened." 

The rise of the action may consist of one stage or 
of several. In Julius Ccesar there is but one — the 
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conspiracy, with which the scenes centered in the 
murder of Caesar are closely connected. 

3. The Climax, The climax of a drama is the 
point in the play where the rising movement culmi- 
nates. It is an end and a beginning — the end of 
the complication and the beginning of the resolution. 
Preceding parts of the piece lead to it ; the rest of 
the play depicts its results. In yulius Ccesar the 
climax, of course, is the murder of Caesar, the precise 
incident being the blow struck by Brutus. Prior 
to this event the plans of the conspirators have 
prospered ; afterward all goes amiss. 

4. The Falling Movement, The falling movement 
is the preparation for the end of the action. It is 
the most difficult part of the drama. The heroes no 
longer control ; they have become, by their deeds, 
subject to fate, and are powerless, however much 
they resist, to stem the current of adverse fortune. 
We have in Julius Ccesar^ Cassius and Brutus repre- 
senting the old spirit, pitted against Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavius, representing the new order. The end 
is foreseen. Caesar still lives, his spirit rules. The 
death of Portia, the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius, 
and the appearance of Caesar's ghost are indications 
of impending doom. The work of .retributive justice 
has begun. 

5. The Catastrophe, The catastrophe of a drama 
is the end of the action. It is the culminating point 
of the falling movement. The demands of justice 
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are satisfied by the inevitable results of the action 
portrayed. The drama has presented its action ; it 
is perfect and complete. All its parts are included, 
all else is excluded. The catastrophe must keep 
what is presented dramatically "brief, simple, free 
from ornament ; must give in diction and action the 
best and most impressive ; must confine the scenes 
with their indispensable connections within a small 
body, with quick, pulsating life.'* 

Nothing but the death of Brutus could atone for 
the murder of Caesar. He was the incarnation of the 
spirit of the old regime, which in honest but mis- 
taken patriotism struck down the leader of the new 
order. Faith in the righteousness of his cause is 
supreme in the moment of his death. 

" I shall have glory by this losing day, 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto.'* 

Retributive justice ends its work, and the spirit of 
Caesar rests. 

73. Diagram of the Drama.^ — A simple plan for 
diagraming the action of the drama was devised by 
Gustav Freytag, a German poet, novelist, critic, and 
dramatist. In this scheme the dramatic movement 
is symbolized by a pyramidal structure. Repre- 
senting the five parts of the drama by the letters 
a, by Cy dy Cy \\i^ diagram scheme appears thus : — 

^ Sections 71 and 72 are based on Freytag's Teckniqw o/tfu Dramas chap. il. 
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(Climax) 
c 



(Rising movement) b / \ ^ (Falling movement) 




(Introduction) a / \^ (Catastrophe) 



Exercise A. i. Diagram the action of Julius 
CcBsar, 2. Diagram the action of some other Shak- 
sperian play. 

74. Versification of Julius Cssar. — i. The Normal 
Line, Julius Ccesar is written in blank verse, — 
unrimed, iambic pentameter. 

" We both I have fed | as well | and we | can both | 
Endure | the win | ter's cold | as well | as he.*' | I. ii. 

Taken as a whole, the versification of this play is 
very regular, and has comparatively few variations 
from the normal type. This primary form is occa- 
sionally changed to avoid monotonous and dull 
mechanical effects. 

Exercise A. Find in Julius Ccesar twenty lines 
illustrating the normal blank-verse line. 

2. Regular Variations, The monotony of the 
typical line may be avoided by the use of certain 
regular variations from its form. The means em- 
ployed for this purpose in Julius Ccesar are shifting 
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of the stress, the insertion of extra syllables, and the 
omission of unstressed syllables. 

(a) The shifting of stress, known as inverted 
stress, consists in throwing the accent on the first, 
instead of the second, syllable. This occurs usually 
after a pause ; that is, at the beginning of a line or 
within the line after the cesura. Within the line in- 
verted stress is perhaps most common after accented 
monosyllables. 

" We shall | be called | — purgers, | not mur | derers." | I. i. 
" Think of | this life | but for | my sin | ^e self." | I. ii. 
" Run to I your hous | es fall | upon | your knees | 
Pray to | the gods | to in | termit | the plague." I. i. 

Note in the last two lines the increased force gained 
by stressing the first words. 

{b) The insertion of extra syllables, not extra- 
metrical, but similar to the substitution of anapest 
for iambus, or dactyl for trochee, is common. Usually 
such syllables are slurred in pronunciation, not 
altogether omitted. 

" Let me see, | let me see ; | is not | the leaf | turned down ? " 

IV. iii. 

Occasionally the added syllable is extra-metrical, 
though this is not frequent m Julius Ccesar, 

" More than | his reas | (on). But 'tis | a com | mon | proof." 

II. i. 
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At the end of a line unstressed syllables are com- 
mon in this play, and not unusual within the verse. 
In the following illustrations extra, unstressed syl- 
lables are italicized. 

" Then, Bru | tus, I | have much | mistook | your pas | sion; 
By means | whereof | this breast | of mine | hath bur | ied 
Thoughts of I deep val | ue, worth | y cog | ita | tions." I. i. 

** Such an | exploit | have I | in hand, | Liga | rius,^"^ II. i. 

Instead of extra syllables we occasionally find feet 
with two accents, the spondee. 

-/ / / //w/ /^/ 

" Why, now, | blow, wind | swell bil | low, and | swim bark." 

V. i. 

" Ride, ride, | Messa | la, ride | and give | these bills." | 

V. ii. 

{c) Unstressed syllables may be left out when the 
omission is made up by a strong accent and a pause. 

" * Speak, I strike, | redress.' | Am I | entreat | ed ? '' 

In some cases of such apparent omission, a word now 
a monosyllable, was in Shakspere's time two-syllabled, 
especially in words containing a liquid, /, w, n, or r. 
In the following verse, the vford fire is used in both 
ways. 

" As n I re draws | out fire, | so pit | y pit | y." III. i. 

Exercise A. Find in the play examples of each 
of the normal variations described above. 

3. Irregular Variations, The irregularities are 
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lines with an extra foot or alexandrines, incomplete 
lines, and extra-metrical proper names and interjec- 
tions. 

{a) The alexandrine is found only occasionally 
outside of broken dialogue ; if used in the course of 
a speech, there is commonly a break within the line. 
The first of the lines following has not only an extra 
foot, but an unstressed syllable beside. 

" The old I Anchi | ses bear, | so from | the waves | of Tiber." 

I. 11. 

"Will come | when it | will come. | What say | the aug | urers? " 

II. iii. 

{b) Incomplete verses are so frequent that illus- 
tration is hardly necessary. A few are given to 
suggest the nature of such lines. 

" The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 

As easily as a kingy I. ii. 
" Which gives men stomach to digest his words 

With better appetite,^"* I. ii. 

" To make them instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous state. 
Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful nights I. iii. 

{c) Extra-metrical interjections, and proper names 
used with vocative force, are frequent. 

"Let us I be sac | rifi | cers but | not butch | ers, Caius.^^ II. i. 
" Struck C« I sar on | the neck. | O you flatt | erers." V. i. 
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Exercise A. Find examples in Julius Caesar of 
each irregularity described above. 

Review Exercise. Mark the scansion, and ex- 
plain all variations from the normal line in the follow- 
ing passages : 

1. " Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 
Cas. 'Tis Cinna; I do know him by his gait; 

He is a friend. Cinna, where haste you so? 

Cin, To find you out. Who's that? Metellus Cimber? 

Cas. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not stayed for, Cinna? 

Cin. I am glad on't. What a fearful night is this ! 
There's two or three of us have seen strange sights. 

Cas. Am I not stayed for ? tell me. 

Cin. Yes, you are. 

O Cassius, if you could 
But win the noble Brutus to our party — 

Cas, Be you content: good Cinna, take this paper, 
And look you lay it in the praetor's chair, • 
Where Brutus may but find it ; -and throw this 
In at his window ; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' statue ; all this done. 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you shall find us. 
Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there ? " I. iii. 

2. "^r«. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm. 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 

To undeservers. 

Cas. I an itching palm ! 

You know that you are Brutus that speaks this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honors this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cas. Chastisement 1 
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Bru. Remember March, the ides of March rei)aember : 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake? 
What villain touched his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space- of our large honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Roman. 

Cas. Brutus, bait not me ; 

ril not endure it : you forget yourself. 
To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru, Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself ; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther. 

Bru. Away, slight man ! 

Cas. Is't possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak.. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 

Cas. O ye gods, ye gods ! must I endure all this ?" IV. iii. 

Review Questions, i. Explain the nature of the 
essay in a paragraph developed by the method of 
repetition. 2. What is the difference between a 
formal and an informal essay ? 3. What is the basis 
of classification } 4. Explain the nature of the novel. 

5. What is meant by the "elements of a novel**? 

6. Name and describe them. 7. What is the most 
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essential quality of the drama ? 8. Why ? 9. Com- 
pare the novel with the drama. 10. Explain the 
nature of tragedy. 11. How does it differ from 
comedy.? 12. Describe the laws of the drama. 13. 
What is the difference between unity and complete- 
ness of dramatic action ? 14. What are the parts of 
a drama ? 1 5. Describe the office of each. 16. Ex- 
plain the scheme of Freytag's diagram for the drama. 
17. What are the main variations from the normal 
verse in /u/ius Casarf 



APPENDIX. 



I. CRITICAL TERMS. 

The following list contains terms of style com- 
monly used in literary criticism. These words should 
be made the basis of a dictionary exercise. Their 
definitions and current significance should be searched 
out by the student. An assignment of a few words 
each week will complete the list, increase the stu- 
dent's vocabulary, and assist him in learning the use 
of unabridged dictionaries. When the force of the 
terms has been learned, they should be put to practi- 
cal use in paragraphs and longer compositions. No 
word is known until its value as a working tool be- 
comes a personal possession. Note-books, of course 
are indispensable in this exercise. 



abrupt 


artificial 


clearness 


accurate 


artistic 


coarse 


acute 


blunt 


cold 


adorned 


bombastic 


colloquial 


affected 


bookish 


colored 


analytic 


burlesque 


commonplace 


archaic 


chaste 


compact 


artful 


classical 
195 


comprehensive 
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conceit 


fastidious 


inane 


concise 


felicitous 


inflated 


condensed 


fertile 


insipid 


consistent 


feverish 


intense 


conversational 


figurative 


ironical 


copious 


finished 


jejune 


correct 


flashy 


keen 


crisp 


flippant 


labored 


critical 


florid 


languid 


cynical 


flowery 


learned 


dainty 


forced 


light 


declamatory 


formal 


literary 


delicate 


frank 


logical 


dense 


free 


loose 


desultory 


fresh 


low 


didactic 


frigid 


* lucid 


diffuse 


fulsome 


lurid 


dignified 


gaudy 


majestic 


direct 


genial 


mannerism 


discursive 


genuine 


mechanical 


dramatic 


gorgeous 


mellow 


dry 


graceful 


morbid 


dull 


graphic 


mystical 


earnest 


grim 


naive 


easy 


grotesque 


natural 


effusive 


hackneyed 


nervous 


elaborate 


harsh 


obscure 


elegant 


heavy 


ornate 


emotional 


hectic 


pathetic 


emphatic 


homely 


pedantic 


energetic 


honest 


pensive 


epigrammatic 


humorous 


perspicuous 


exact 


hyperbolical 


pert 


exaggerated 


idiomatic 


photographic 


extravagant 


imaginative 


picturesque 


familiar 


impassioned 


piquant 


fantastic 


impetuous 


pithy 
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plain 


refined 


superficial 


playful 


rhetorical 


tautological 


poetic 


romantic 


terse 


poignant 


rugged 


tragic 


polished 


satirical 


trite 


ponderous 


scholastic 


tumid 


precise 


senile 


turbid 


pretentious 


sententious 


vague 


prolix 


sentimental 


vapid 


prosaic 


severe 


verbose 


provincial 


simple 


vigorous 


puerile 


sincere 


vivid 


pure 


spontaneous 


vulgar 


quaint 


strong 


weak 


racy 


studied 


wooden 


redundant 


subtie 


wordy 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

IN SEVEN PARTS. 
(1707.) 



Facile eredo, plures esse Jl^aturas invisibiles qaam yisiblles in remxn uiii< 
versitate. Sed horum omnium famillam quia nobis enarrabit? et gradus et 
cognationes et discriminaet singulorum munera? Quid agunt? quae loca hab- 
itant? Harum renim notitiam semper ambivit ingenium humanum, nunquam 
attlgit. Juvat, interea, non diffiteor, qnandoque in animo, tanquam in Tabulft, 
majoris et melloris mundi imaginem contemplari : ne mens assuefacta hodi- 
ernaeyitae mlnutiis secontrahat nimis,et tota subsldatin pusillas cogitationcs. 
Sed veiitati interea invigilandum est, modusque servandus, ut certa ab incer- 
tis, diem a nocte, distlnguamus. 

T. Subnet - ABCHiCOL. Phil. p. 68. 

Translation. — I readily believe that there are more invisible beings in 
the universe than visible. But who will declare to us the nature of all these, 
the rank, relationships, distinguishing characteristics and qualities of each? 
What is it they do? Where is it they dwell? Always the human intellect 
circles around the knowledge of these mvsteries, never touching the centre. 
Meanwhile it is, I deny not, oft-times well pleasing to behold sketched upon 
the mind, as upon a tablet, a picture of the greater and better world ; so snail 
not the spirit, wonted to the petty concerns of daily life, narrow itself over- 
much, nor sink utterly into trivialities. But meanwhile we must diligently 
seek after truth, and maiatain a temperate judgment, if we would distinguish 
certainty from uncertainty, day from night. 

T. Burnet: ARCUiEOL. Phil. p. 68. 
PART I. 

. * ^ -. It is an ancient Mariner, 

An ancient Marl- ' 

ner meeteth three And he stoppeth One 01 three. 

gallants bidden "^ '■ 

to a wedding- <* Bv thy lonff ffTev beard and fflitterine <^ye, 

feast, and detain- J J & & J & — & J » 

eth one. Now wherefore stopp'st thou me ? 

"The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide. 

And I am next of kin ; 
The guests are met, the feast is set : 

Mayst hear the merry din/' 
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He holds him with his skinny hand, 
" There was a ship," quoth he. 

*• Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon ! " 
Eftsoons liis hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three-years' child : - ■ 
The Mai-iner hath his will. 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone : 

He cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

•* The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the light-house top. 

The Sun came up upon the left. 

Out of the sea came he ! 
And he shone bright, and on the light 

Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon " — 
The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast. 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, ^ 

Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 

The merry minstrelsy. 



The Weddiiiff- 
Ouest is spell- 
bound by ibe eye 
of the old sla- 
fkring man, and 
oonstrained to 
hear his tale, 



The Mariner tells 
how the ship 
•ailed southward 
with good wind 
and fair weather, 
till it reached 
the Line. 
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The Wedding- 
Guest heareth 
the bridal music ; 
but the Mariner 
continueth 
his tale. 



The ship, drawn 
by a qform to- 
ward The South 
Fole. 



The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast. 
Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Mariner : 

" And now the Storm-blast came, and he 

Was tyrannous and strong : 
He struck with his o^eitaking dyings, 

And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow. 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 
The ship drove fast, loud roared the blasts 

And southward aye we lied. 

And now there came both mist and snow. 

And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by. 

As green as emerald. 

The land of Ice, -^^ through the drifts the snowy clifts 
s"oundsf wh?re no ^id Send a dismal sheen ; 
tobeVeeS*^" ^^^ shapcs of men nor beasts we ken— 

The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around : 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound ! 



Till a great sea- 
bird, called the 
Albatross, came 
through the 
snow-foff, and 
was received with 
sreat Joy and 
fioapltafitgr. 



At length did cross an Albatross ; 

Through the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul. 

We hailed it in God^s name. 
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It ate the food it ne^er had eat, • 

And ix>und and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder -fit ; 

The helmsman steered us through ! 

And a ffood south wind sprung up behind ; batross proveth a 

I he Albatross did follow, omen, and tol - 

A ■• -I i> i> ji 1 loweth the ship 

And every day, for food or play, as it returned 

Came to the mariners^ hollo ! throufftTfogand 

floating ice. 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine ; 
Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 

Glimmered the white moon-shine." 

** God save thee, ancient Mariner, 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus ! — 7ner ?nhitpiubiy 
Why look'st thou so ? " — ** With my cross-bow wJd if J^^omen, 

I shot the Albatross. 



PART n. 



The Sun now rose upon the right: 

Out of the sea came he. 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 

Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind, 

But no sweet bird did follow. 
Nor any day for food or play 

Came to the mariners^ hollo ! 
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His ship-mates 
cry oat against 
tiie ancient Mari- 
ner, for killing tiie 
bird of good luclc. 



And I had done a hellish thing, 
And it would work 'em woe ; 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch ! said they, the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow ! 



Bat when the fog 
cleared olT, they 
Justifv the same, 
and thus malce 
themselves ac- 
complices in 
the crime- 



Nor dim nor red, like God's own head. 

The glorious Sun uprist. . 
Then all averred, I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 
Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist. 



The fliir breeze 
continues; the 
ship enters the 
Pacific Ocean and 
sails northward, 
even till it 
reaches the Line. 



The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 

The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 



The ship hath 
been suddenly 
becalmed. 



Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 

'Twas sad as sad could bo ; 
And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea ! . 



All in a hot and copper sky. 
The bloody Sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand. 
No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
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Water, water, everywhere. 
And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, everywhere. 
Nor any drop to drink. 



And the Albatross 
begins to be 
avenged. 



The veiy deep did I'ot : O Christ ! 

That ever this should be ! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so : 

Kine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought. 

Was withered at the root ; 
We could not speak, no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 



A spirit bad fol- 
lowed them ; one 
of the Invisible 
inhabitants of 
this planet, 
neither departed 
Bouls nor anpcls . 
oonceniing which 
the learned Jew, 
Josephus, and 
the Platonic Con 
•tantinopolitsn, 
Michael Psellus. 
may be consulted. 
They are very 
numerous, and 
there is no cli- 
mate or element 
without one or 
more. 



Ah, well-a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 



The ship- mates, 
in their sore dis- 
tress, would fliin 
throw the whole 
guilt on the an- 
cient Mariner: in 
sifm whereof the; 
hang the dead 
sea-bird round 
his neck. 
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The ancient Sffar- 
iner beholdetli a 
Bigii In the ele- 
ment afar off. 



At m nearer 
approach, it 
sccmcth him to 
be a ship ; and 
at a dear ran&am 
he f reeth his 
speech flrom the 
bonds of thirst. 



A. flash of joy; 



And horror fol- 
lows. For can it 
be a ship that 
comes onward 
without wind or 
tide? 



PART in. 

There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 
How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck. 

And then it seemed a mist ; 
It moved and moved, and took at last 

A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it neared and neared : 
As if it dodged a water-sprite. 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

With throats mislaked, with black lips baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail ; 
Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried, A sail ! a sail ! 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked. 

Agape they heard me call : 
Gramercy ! they for joy did grin. 
And all at once their breath drew in, , 

As they were drinking all. 

See ! see ! (I cried) , she tacks no more . 

Hither to work us weal, — 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel ! 
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The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well-nigh done ! 
Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun ; 
When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the Sun. 



And straight the Sun was flecked with bar», 



(Heaven's Mother send us grace !) 
3 if through a dungeon-grate h 
With broad and burning face. 



It seemeth him 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered ©f a sUp. * * ** 



Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres P 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 

Did peer, as through a grate ? 
And is aat Woman all her crew ? 
Is that a Death ? and are there two P 

Is Death that Woman's mate P 



And its ribs are 
seen as bars on 
the face of the 
setting San. Tht 
Spectre-Woman 
and her Death- 
mate, and no 
other on board 
the skeieton ship 



Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy. 
The Night-mare, Life-in-Death was she 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 



The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice ; 

• The game is done ! I've won, I've won ! ' 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 



Like vessel, like 
crew! 



Death and Lifa- 
In-Death have 
diced for the 
ship's crew and 
she (the latter) 
winneth the an* 
clent Mariner. 
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No twiUght 
within ttie coarts 
of the sun. 



The Sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out; 

At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea. 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 



We listened and looked sideways up ! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 
The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
The steersmtm's face by his lamp gleamed white ; 

From the sails the dew did drip, — 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 



At the rising of 
the Moon. 



One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh. 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang. 

And cursed me with his eye. 



Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan,) 



One after another, 

his shipmates „^, , ■, ■, i.i. i , 

drop down dead. With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 



They dropped down one by one. 



But Life-ln- 
Death begins her 
worlL on tne an- 
Gtent Mariner. 



The souls did from their bodies fly, — 

They fled to bliss or woe ! 
And every soul, it passed me by, 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow! *• 
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PART IV. 



** I fear thee, ancient Mariner ! 

I fear thy skinny hand ! 
And thou art long and lank, and brown 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. ' 



The Weddlng- 
Onest feareth 
that a spirit is 
talking to him; 



I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown." — 
"Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! Bat the ancient 

Tu:« u^^,, A^^^4. ^^4. A^..^ Mariner assnr^li 

Inis body dropt not down. him of his bodu/ 

life, and proceed- 
eth to relate his 
bonlble penance. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea ! 
And never a saint took pity on 

My soul in agony. 



The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie : 
And a thousand thousand slimy things 

lived on ; and so did I. 



He despiseth the 
creatures of the 
calm. 



I looked upon the rotting sea. 
And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked upon the rotting deck. 
And there the dead men lay. 



And envleth that 
they should live, 
and so many lie 
dead. 



I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray; 

Bnt or ever a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 

My heart as dry as dust. 
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I closed my lids, and kept tliem close. 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 



Bat the curse liv- 
eth for him in the 
eye of the dead 
men. 



The cold sweat melted from their limbs. 

Nor rot nor reek did they : 
The look with which they looked on me 

Had never passed away. 



In loneliness and 
fixedness he 
yeariieth towards 
the Journeying 
Moon, and the 
stars that still 
sojourn, yet 
still move on- 
ward ; and every- 
where the blue 
sky belongs to 
them, and is 
their apoointed 
rest, and their 
native country 
and their own 
natural homes, 
which they enter 
unannounced, as 
lords that are 
certainly ex- 
pected, and yet 
there is a silent 
Joy at their ar- 
rival. 



By the light of 
the Moon he be- 
holdeth God's 
creatures of the 
Itreatcalm. 



An orphan^s curse would drag to Hell 

A spirit from on hi^h ; 
But oh ! more horrible than that 

Is the curse in a dead man^s eye ! 
Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse. 

And yet I could not die. 

The moving Moon went up the 8^, 

And nowhere did abide : 
Softly she was going up. 

And a star or two beside : 

Her beams bemocked the sultry maiiit 

Like April hoar-frost spread ; 
But where the ship^s huge shadow lay 
The charmfed water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes : 
They moved in tracks of shining white. 
And when they reared, the eWsh iight 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 
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Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire ; 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 



O happy living things ! no tongue 
Th^ir beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart. 
And I blessed them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, • 
And I blessed them unaware. 



Their beanty and 
their happiness. 



He blesseth them 
in his heart. 



The self-same moment I could pray ; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 

Like lead into the sea. 



The spell begins 
to break. 



PART V. 

O sleep Mt is a gentle thing. 

Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given f 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven* 
That slid into my soul. 



The silly buckets on the deck 
That had so long remained, 
I dreamed that they were filled with dew ; fncient Mariner 

•^ '18 refreshea with 

And when I awoke, it rained. '^^ 



By firace of the 
holy Mother, tite 
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My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 

I was so light, — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep. 

And was a blessed ghost. 



He heareth 
sounds and seeth 
Atrange sights 
and commotions 
in the sky and 
the element 



And soon I heard a roaring wind : 

It did not come anear ; 
But with its sound it shook the sails. 

That were so thin and sere. 



The upper air burst into life ! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen. 
To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out. 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 
And the rain poured down from one black cloud ; 

The Moon was at its edge. 



The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 

The Moon was at its side ; 
like waters shot from some high crag. 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A liver steep and wide. 
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The loud wind never reached the ship. 
Yet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan 



The oodles of the 
ship's crew are 
inspirited, and 
the ship moves 
on. 



They groaned, they stin-ed, they all uprose* 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 

It had been strange, even in a dream. 
To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 

Yet never a breeze up-blew ; 
The mariners all 'gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do ; 
They raised their limbs like lifeless tools, — 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother's son 

Stood by me, knee to knee : 
The body and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to me." — 



•* I fear thee, ancient Mariner! " — 

"Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 
'Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 
Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned, they dropped their arms, 

And clustered round the mast ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 

And from their bodies passed. 



But not by the 
souls ot the men, 
nor by daemons of 
earth or middle 
air, but by a 
blessed troop of 
ansr^'lic spirits, 
sent down by the 
invocation of the 
guardian saiut. 
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Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 

Then darted to the Sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the skylark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and aii 

With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now ^twas like all instruments. 

Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song. 

That makes the Heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. , 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 
Yet never a breeze did breathe : 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship 
Moved onward from beneath. 



The lonesome 
spirit from the 
south pole carries 
on the ship as far 
as the Line, in 
obedience to the 
angelic troop, but 
still requireth 
vengeance. 



Under the keel nine fathom deep. 
From the land of mist and snow. 

The spirit slid : and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune* 
And the ship stood still als6. 
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The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 
But in a minute she ^gan stir. 

With a short uneasy motion, — 
Backwards and forwards half her length. 

With a short uneasy motion. 

'Ihen like a pawing horae let go, 

She made a sudden bound : 
It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 



How long in that same fit I lay, The Poiar spirit'a 

I, i ^ J 1 fellow-daemons, 

nave not to declare ; the invisible in- 

•r» . 1. . fj, , ■% habitants of the 

But ere my living life returned, element, take part 

I heard and in my soul discerned two ofThem re*"^ 

Two Voices in the air. itKhaTpen- 

ance long and 
heavy for the an- 
cient Mariner 

« Is it he ? ' quoth one, * Is this the man ? hath been ac- 

^ * corded to the 

By Him Who died on cross, Polar spirit, who 

•' retumeth south- 

With his cruel bow he laid full low word. 

The harmless Albatross. 



The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow. 

He loved the bird that loved ^lie man 
Who shot him with his bow.' 

The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew : 
Quoth he, * The man hath penance done* 

And penance more will do.* 
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PART VI. 

First Voice. 

•But tell me, tell me ! speak again. 
Thy soft response renewing, — 

What makes that ship drive on so last? 
What is the Ocean doing ? ' 

Second Voice. 

• Still as a slave before his lord. 

The Ocean hath no blast ; 
His great bright eye most silently 

Up to the Moon is cast, — 

If he may know which way to go ; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 

She looketh down on him.' 



The Mariner hath 
been cast into a 
trance ; for the 
anprelic power 
cnuseth the vessel 
to drive ncrth- 
ward fastci' than 
human life could 
endure. 



First Voice. 

But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ? ' 



Second Voice. 

* The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 



Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high? 

Or we shall be belated : 
For slow and slow that ship will go. 

When the Mariner's trance is abated.* 
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I woke, and we were sailing on The supematarai 

As in a gentle weather : SSalSi" th^" 

Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high ; J*„*d^TpenSS* 
The dead men stood together. **«*^ *^^- 

All stood together on the deck. 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter : 
All fixed on me their stony eyes. 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died* 

Had never passed away : 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor torn them up to pray. 



And now this spell was snapt : once more 
I viewed the ocean green. The cune is 

And looked far forth, yet little saw " **^ * 

Of what had else been seen, — 



Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 

And having once turned round walks on. 
And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 



But soon tliere breathed a wind on me* 
Nor sound nor motion made : 

Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade. 
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It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek. 
Like a meadow-gale of Spring, — 

It mingled strangely with my fears. 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too : 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze,— 

On me alone it blew. 



And the andent 
3lariner behold- 
eth his native 
countiy. 



Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see P 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree? 



The anffelic 
spirits leave the 
dead bodies. 



We drifted o'er the harbor-bar. 
And I with sobs did pray, — 

Oh, let me be awake, my Grodf 
Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbor-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 
And on the bay the moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the Moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less. 

That stands above the rock : 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 

The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light. 

Till rising from the same. 
Full many shapes, that shadows were. 

In crimson colors came. 
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A little distance from the prow 

Those crimson shadows were : 
1 tm'ned my eyes upon the deck, — 

Christ ! what saw I there ? 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat. 
And, by the holy rood ! And appear in 

A 1 1 1 • 1 .L 1 *^^^^ own fonns 

A man all light, a seraph-man, of ught 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand : 

It was a heavenly sight ! 
They stood as signals to the land. 

Each one a lovely light ; 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand ; 

No voice did they impart, — 
No voice ; but, oh ! the silence sank 

Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

1 heard the Pilot's cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away. 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot and the Pilot's boy, 

I heard them coming fast : 
Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 

The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third, — I heard his voice ; 

It is the Hermit good ! 
He singeth loud his godly hynms 

That he makes in the wood. 
He'll shrive my soul, he'll wash away 

The Albatross's blood. 
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The Hermit of 
The wuod. 



PART vn. 

Tliis Hermit good lives in that wood 

Which slopes down to the sea. 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears f 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far comiti'ee. 



He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve, -^ 

He hath a cushion plump ; 
It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk, 
• Why, this is strange, I trow ; 

Where are those lights so many and fair. 
That signal made but now P ' 



Approacheth the 
•hip with wonder. 



• Strange, by my faith ! ' the Hermit said, 
• And they answered not our cheer ! 

The planks looked warped ! and see those sails. 
How thin they are and sere ! 

I never saw aught like to them. 
Unless perchance it were 



Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 

My forest-brook along ; 
When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below 

That eats the she-wolfs young.' 
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* Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look^ 

(The Pilot made reply), 
•I am af eared/ — * Push on, push on!' 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 
The boat came close beneath the ship. 

And straight a sound was heard. 

% 

Under the water it rumbled on. 

Still louder and more dread : The sUp nid. 

It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. 



Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, ^ . ^ ., 

•^ * The ancient Mar. 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned S«' *?, "U^e? *» 

•^ tne Pilot 8 boat. 

My body lay afloat ; 
But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot's boat. 



Upon the whirl, where sank the ship. 
The boat spun round and round ; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips, — the Riot shrieked 

And fell down in a fit ; 
The holy Hermit raised his eyes. 

And prayed where he did sit. 
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I took the oars : the Pilot's boy, 

• Who now doth crazy go. 
Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro. 
• Ha, ha ! ' quoth he, * full pljiin I see. 

The Devil knows how to row.' 

And now, all in my own eountree, 

I stood on the iirm land ! 
The Hermit stepped forth from the boat. 

And scarcely he could stand. 



The ancient Mar- 
iner earnestly en- 
treateth the Her- 
mit to shrieve 
him; and the pen- 
ance of Ufe falls 
oohlm. 



* O, shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man I ' — 

The Hermit crossed his brow. — 

* Say quick,' quoth he, • I bid thee say, — 

What manner of man ait thou ? ' 



Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 

With a wof ul agony. 
Which forced me to begin my tale ; 

And then it left me free. 



And ever and 
anon throughoat 
his future life an 
agony constrain- 
eth him to travel 
ftom land to laud. 



Since then, at an uncertain hour. 

That agony returns ; 
And, till my ghastly tale is told. 

This heart within me burns. 



I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

I have strange power of speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 
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What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 

The Wedding-Guests are there : 
But in the garden-bower the bride 

And bride-maids singing are : 
And hark ! the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer ! 

O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 

Alone on a wide wide sea : 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be. 

O, sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
'Tis sweeter far to me, 
\ ' To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 
While each to his greg^t Father bends. 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends. 

And youths and maidens gay ! 



Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest, — 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 



And to teach by 
his own example 
love and rever- 
ence to all things 
that God made 
and loveth. 



He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 
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The Mariner, whose eye is bright. 
Whose beard with age is hoar. 

Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 

And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man. 

He rose the morrow mom. 



THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 

PRELUDE TO PART FIRST. 

I. 

Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay: 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 

Along the wavering vista of his dream. 



II. 

Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie ; i# 

Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 

We Sinais climb and know it not 

III 

Over our manhood bend the skies ; 

Aeainst our fallen and traitor lives 

223 
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The great wiods utter prophecies ; 

With our faint hearts the mountain strives ; 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood ' 

Waits with its benedicite ; 
And to our age's drowsy 'blood ^^ ' 

Still shouts the inspiring sea. sst 

IV. 

Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us ; 

The beggar is taxed for a comer to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us. 

We bargain for the graves we lie in ; 
At the devil's booth are all things Boid, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking: 

'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking ; so 

No price is set on the lavish summer ; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 

V. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
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An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 40 

And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 5c 

And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — ^ 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best ? 

VI. 

Now is the high-tide of the year. 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; eo 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 



/ 
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We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 70 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
.That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back. 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing, — 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer. 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing I 

VII. 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; so 

Everything is happy now, 

Everything is upward striving ; 
'Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 

'Tis the natural way of living : 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed. 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season's youth, go 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth. 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
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What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping, of his vow ? 

PART FIRST. 
I. 

" My golden spurs now bring to me, 

And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail ; 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 100 

Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till I begin my vow to keep ; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep, 
And perchance there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew." 

Slowly Sir LaunfaPs eyes grew dim, 

Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew. 

* 

II. 

The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 

In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees, no 

The little birds sang as if it were 

The one day of summer in all the year. 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees : 
The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray ; 
'Twas the proudest hall in the North Countree, 
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And never its gates might opened be, 

Save to lord or lady of high degree ; 

Summer besieged it on every side, 

But the churlish stone her assaults defied ; 120 

She could not scale the chilly wall, 

Though around it for leagues her pavilions tall 

Stretched left and right. 

Over the hills and out of sight ; 

Green and broad was every tent, 

And out of each a murmur went 
Till the breeze fell off at night. 

III. 

The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang. 

And through the dark arch a charger sprang. 

Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 130 

In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 

It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 

Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall 

In his siege of three hundred summers long. 
And, binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 

Had cast them forth : so, young and strong. 
And lightsome as a locust-leaf, 
' Sir Launfal flashed forth in his maiden mail, 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 

IV. 

It was morning on hill and stream and tree, 1 

And morning in the young knight's heart ; 
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Only the castle moodily 

Eebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 

And gloomed by itself apart ; 
The season brimmed all other things up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant's cup. 

V. 

As Sir Launfal made morn through the darksome gate, 

He was 'ware of a leper, crouched by the same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaned as he sate ; 

And a loathing over Sir Launfal came ; 150 

The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill. 

The flesh 'neath his armor 'gan shrink and crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 

Like a frozen waterfall ; 
For this man, so foul and bent of stature. 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature. 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn, — 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 

VI. 

The leper raised not the gold from the dust : 

" Better to me the poor man's crust, 160 

Better the blessing of the poor. 

Though I turn me empty from his door ; 

That is no true alms which the hand can hold ; 

He gives only the worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty ; 
But he who gives but a slender mite, 
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And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms. no 

The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a god goes with it and makes it store ' 

To the soul that was starving in darkness before." 

PRELUDE TO PART 8EC0N$. 

I. 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old ; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold. 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek ; 

It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; im 

The little brook heard it and built a roof 

'Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 

All night by the white stars' frosty gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his beasis; 

Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars : 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 

Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 490 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
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Bending to counterfeit a breeze ) 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 

But silvery mosses that downward grew; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf ; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 

He had caught the nodding biilrush-tops 

And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 200 

That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 

And made a star of every one : 

No mortal builder's most rare device 

Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 

'Twas as if every image that mirrowed lay 

In his depths serene through the summer day, 

Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky. 

Lest the happy model should be lost. 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfln builders of the frost. sio 

II. 

Within the nail are song and laughter. 

The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 

And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and holly ; 

Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 

Wallows the Yule-log's roaring tide ; 

The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind ; 
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Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 

Hunted to death in its galleries blind ; 220 

And swift little troops of silent sparks, 

Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest's tangled darks 

Like herds of startled deer. 

III. 

But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir LaunfaPs gray hair it makes a harp. 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings. 
Singing, in dreary monotone, 

A Christmas carol of its own, 280 

Whose burden still, as he might guess. 
Was — " Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless ! " 
The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch, 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold. 
Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 



PART SECOND. 
I. 

There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 240 

The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 
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The river was dumb and could not speakj 
For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun ; 

A single crow on the tree-top bleak 

From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun ; 

Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 

As if her veins were sapless and old, 

And she rose up decrepitly 

For a last dim look at earth and sea. 

II. 

Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 260 

For another heir in his earldom sate ; 

An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

He came back from seeking the Holy Grail ; 

Little he recked of his earldom's loss. 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross 

But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 

The badge of the suffering and the poor. 

III. 

Sir Launfal's raiment thin and spare 

Was idle mall 'gainst the barbed air. 

For it was just at the Christmas time ; 260 

So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 

And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 

In the light and warmth of long-ago ; 

He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

O'er the edge of the desert, black and small. 

Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 
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He can count the camels in the sun^ 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 

The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 270 

And with its own self like an infant played, 

And waved its signal of palms. 

IV. 

"For Christ's sweet sake, I beg an alms; " — 
The happy camels may reach the spring, 
But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome thing. 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 
That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas, 
In the desolate horror of his disease. 

V 

And Sir Launfal said, — ^^ I behold in thee sso 

An image of Him who died on the tree ; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, — 

Thou also hast had the world's buffets and scorns, — 

And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side : 

Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me ; 

Behold, through him, I give to thee I " 

VI. 

Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 
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Remembered in what a haughtier guise 290 

He had flung an alms to leprosie^ 
When he girt his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 
The heart within him was ashes and dust ; 
He parted in twain his single crusty 
He broke the ice on the streamlet's brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink, 
'Twas a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 

'Twas water out of a wooden bowl, — 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, soo 

And 'twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul 

VII. 

As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place ; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, — 

Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in Man. 

VIII. 

His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine. 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the brine, 311 
That mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With the shaggy unrest they float down upon ; 
And the voice that was softer than silence said, 
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" Lo it is I, be not afraid ! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 

Behold, it is here, — this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now ; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 820 

This water his blood that died on the tree ; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed. 

In whatso we share with another's need ; 

]Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me." 

IX. 

Sir Launfal awoke as from a s wound : 

" The Grail in my castle here is found 

Hang my idle armor up on the wall, sao 

Let it be the spider's banquet-hall ; 

He must be fenced with stronger mail 

Who would seek and find the Holy Grail/' 

X. 

The castle gate stands open now. 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 

As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough ; 
No longer scowl the turrets tall. 

The Summer's long siege at last is o'er ; 

When the first poor outcast went in at the door, 
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She entered with him in disguise, 340 

And mastered the fortress by surprise ; 

There is no spot she loves so well on ground, 

She lingers and smiles there the whole year round ; 

The meanest serf on Sir Launfal's land 

Has hall and bower at his command ; 

And there's no poor man in the North Countree 

But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 

Note. — According to the mythology of the Bomancers, the San 
Greal, or Holy Grail, was the cup out of which Jesus partook of the 
Last Supper with his disciples. It was brought into England by 
Joseph of Arimathea, and remained there, an object of pilgrimage 
and adoration, for many years in the keeping of his lineal descen- 
dants. It was incumbent upon those who had charge of it to be 
chaste in thought, word, and deed ; but one of the keepers having 
broken this condition, the Holy Grail disappeared. From that time 
it was a favorite enterprise of the knights of Arthur's court to go in 
search of it. Sir Galahad was at last successful in finding it, as may 
be read in the seventeenth book of the Romance of King Arthur. 
Tennyson has made Sir Galahad the subject of one of the most ex- 
quisite of his poems. 

The plot (if I may give that name to anything so slight) of the 
foregoing poem is my own, and, to serve its purposes, I have en- 
larged the circle of competition in search of the miraculous cup in 
such a manner as to include, not only other persons than the heroes 
of the Bound Table, but also a period of time subsequent to the sup- 
posed date of King Arthur's reign. 
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THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Inscribed to B. A . . . ., Esq. 

Let not Ambition mock their nsefnl toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short but simple annals of the Poor. 

Gbay. 



1. 

My lov'd, my honour'd, much respected friend, 
No mercenary Bard his homage pays ; 
With honest pride I scorn each selfish end, 
My dearest meed, a friend's esteem and praise : 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 6 

The lowl?/ train in life's sequestered scene ; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways, 
What A .... in a Cottage would have been ; 
Ah ! tho' his worth unknown, far happier there I ween! 

2. 

November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh ; lo 

The shortening winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating f rae the pleugh ; 
The black'ning trains o' craws to their repose : 
The toil-worn COTTER frae his labour goes, 
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ITiis night his weekly moil is at an end, 16 

Collects his spadesy his mattocks, and his hoesy 
Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 

3. 

At length his lonely Cot appears in view. 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 20 

The expectant wee^things, toddlan, stacher through 
To meet their Dad, wi' flichterin noise and glee. 
His wee-bit ingle, blinkan bonnily. 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty Wlfie^s smile. 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 25 

Does 2J his weary kiaugh and care beguile. 
And makes him quite forget his labour an' his toil. 

4. 

Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At Service out, amang the Farmers roun' ; 
Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin so 
A cannie errand to a neebor town : 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny , woman-grown. 
In youthfu' bloom. Love sparkling in her e'e. 
Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a braw new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 86 

To help her Barents dear, if they in hardship be. 

5. 

With joy unfeign'd brothers and sisters meet, 
And each for other's weelfare kindly spiers : 
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The social hours, swift-wing'd, unnotic'd fleet ; 
Each tells the untos that he sees or hears. 40 

The Parents partial eye their hopeful years ; 
Anticipation forward points the view. 
The Mother, wi' her needle and her shears, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weePs the new 
The Father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 45 

6. 

Their Master's an' their Mistress's command. 
The youngkers a' are warned to obey ; 
And mind their labors wi' an eydent hand, 
And ne'er, tho' out o' sight, to jauk or play : 
" And ! be sure to fear the LORD alway ! so 

" And mind your duty, duely, morn and night ! 
" Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray, 
" Implore his counsel and assisting might : 
"They never sought in vain that sought the LORD 

aright." 

7. 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 55 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad came o'er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily Mother sees the conscious fiame 
Sparkle in Jenny* s e'e, and flush her cheek, eo 

With heart-struck, anxious care enquires his name. 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 
Weel-pleas'd the mother hears, it's nae wild, worthless 
'Rake. 
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8. 

With kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 
A strappan youth ; he takes the Mother's eye ; es 

Blythe Jenny sees the visifs no ill ta'en ; 
The Father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The Youngster's artless heart o'erflows wi' joy, 
But blate and laithf u', scarce can weel behave ; 
The Mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 70 

What makes the youth sae bashfu' and sae grave ; 
Weel-pleased to think her bairn's respected like the lave. 

9. 

happy love. Where love like this is found I 

heartfelt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 

I've paced much this weary, mortal round, 75 

And sage EXPERIENCE bids me this declare — 

" If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

" One cordial in this melancholy Vale, 

" 'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest Pair 

" In other's arms, breathe out the tender tale, so 

"Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev'ning 

gale." 

10. 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart -^ 

A Wretch ! a Villain ! lost to love and truth ! 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art. 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? as 

Curse on his perjur'd arts ! dissembling smooth ! 

Are Honor, Virtue, Conscience, all exil'd ? 
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Is there no Pity, no relenting Kuth, 
Points to the Parents fondling o'er their Child ? 
Then paints the ruin'd Maidj and their distraction wild 1 

11- 

But now the Supper crowns their simple board, 9i 
The healsome Forritch, chief of SCOTIA'S food : 
The soupe their only Ifawkie does afford, 
That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her cood : 
The Dame brings forth, in complimental mood, as 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd kebbuck, fell, 
And aft he's prest, and aft he ca's it guid ; 
The frugal Wifie, garrulous, will tell. 
How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' Lint was i' the bell. 

12. 

The cheerfu' Supper done, wi' serious face, loo 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The Sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha'-Bible, ance his Father's pride i 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare ; los 

Those strains that once did sweet in ZION glide. 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And ^ Let us worship GOD ! ' he says with solemn air. 

13. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise I 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : no 
Perhaps Dundee^ s wild warbling measures rise^ 
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Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name ; 
Or noble Elgin beets the heaven- ward flame, 
The sweetest far of SCOTIA'S holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; iis 

The tickl'd ears no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they, with our CREATOK'S praise. 

14. 

The priest-like Father reads the sacred page, 
How ABRAM was the Friend of GOD on high ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage, 120 

With Amalek^s ungracious progeny; 
Or how the royal Bard did groaning lye. 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or JoVs pathetic plaint, and wailing cry \ 
Or rapt Isaiah^ s wild, seraphic fire ; 126 

Or other Holy Seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the* Christian Volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed : 
How HE, who bore in Heaven the second name, 
Had not on Earth whereon to lay His head : 130 

How His first followers and servants sped ; 
The Precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 
Saw in the Sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great BahHon^s doom pronounced by Heaven's 
command. 135 
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16. 

Then kneeling down, to HEAVEN'S ETEKNAL 
KING, 

The Saint, the Father, and the Husband prays : 
Hope " springs exulting on triumphant wing," 
That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 140 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their CREATOR'S praise. 
In such society^ yet still more dear ; 
While circling Time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

17. 

Compar'd with thisy how poor Religion's pride, 145 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart ! 
The POWER, incens'd, the Pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 16O 

But haply, in some Cottage far apart, * 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the Soul ; 
And in His Book of Life the Inmates poor enroll. 

18. 

Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way ; 

The youngling Cottagers retire to rest : iss 

The Parent-pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request. 

That HE who stills the raveii^s clam'rous nest, 
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And decks the lili/ fair in flow'ry pride, 
Would, in the way His Wisdom sees the best, leo 

For them and for their little-ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with Grace divine preside. 

19. 

From scenes like these, old SCOTIA'S grandeur springs. 
That makes her lov'd at home, rever'd abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 166 

" An honest man's the noblest work of GOD : '* 
And certesj in fair Virtue's heavenly road. 
The Cottage leaves the Palace far behind : 
What is a lordiing's pomp ? a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, no 

Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness refin'd I 

20. 

SCOTIA ! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 175 
And may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From Luxury's contagion, weak and vile I 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous Populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of Are around their much-lov'd ISLE, iso 

21. 

O THOU ! who pour'd the patriotic tide 

That stream'd thro' great, unhappy Wallace^ heart } 
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Who dar'd to, nobly, stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die^ the second glorious part : 
(The Patriot's GOD, peculiarly thou art, 186 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward /) 
O never, never, SCOTIA'S realm desert, 
But still the Patriot, and the Patriot-Bard, 
In bright succession raise, her Ornament and Guard / 
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M This uncounted multitude before me, and around me, 
proves the feeling which th e oceasion has P.Xfiitfid. These 
thousands of human faces, glowing with sympathy and 
joy, and, from the impulses of a common gratitude, turned 
reverently to heaven, in this spacious temple of the firma- 
ment, proclaim that the day, the place, and the purpose 
of our assembling have made a deep impression on our 
hearts. ^^ - ^ ' [, ' / ^ / .. , 

^ If, indeed, there be anything in local association fit to 
affect the mind of man, we need not strive to repress the 
emotions which agitate us here. We are among the sep- lo 
ulchres of our fathers. We are on ground, distinguished 
by their valor, their constancy, and the shedding of their 
blood. We are here, not to fix an uncertain date in our 
annals, nor to draw into notice an obscure and unknown 
spot. If our humble purpose had never been conceived, 15 
if we ourselves had never been born, the 17th of June, 
1776, would have been a day on which all subsequent his- 
tory would have poured its light, and the eminence where 
we standi a point of attraction to the eyes of successive 
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20 generations. But we are Americans. We live in what 
may be called the early age of this great continent ; and 
we know that our posterity, through all time, are here to 
suffer and enjoy the allotments of humanity. We see 
before us a probable train of great events ; we know that 

25 our own fortunes have been happily cast ; and it is natu- 
ral, therefore, that we should be moved by the contempla- 
tion of occurrences which have guided our destiny before 
many of us were born, and settled the condition in which 
we should pass that portion of our existence which God 

30 allows to men on earth, 

3 We do not read even of the discovery of this continent, 
without feeling something of a personal interest in the 
event ; without being reminded how much it has affected 
our own fortunes^ and our own existence. It is more 

35 impossible for us, therefore, than for others, to contem- 
plate with unaffected minds that interesting, I may say 
that most touching and pathetic scene, when the great 
Discoverer of America stood on the deck of his shattered 
bark, the shades of night falling on the sea, yet no man 

40 sleeping ; tossed on the billows of an unknown ocean, yet 
the stronger billows of alternate hope and despair tbssing 
his own troubled thoughts ; extending forward his har- 
assed frame, straining westward his anxious and eager 
eyes, till Heaven at last granted him a moment of rapture 

45 and ecstasy, in blessing his vision with the sight of the 
unknown world. 

^ Nearer to our times, more closely connected with our 
fates, and therefore still more interesting to our feelings 
and ^.ffections, is the aettlemeut of our own country by 



colonists from England. We cherish every memorial of 50 
these worthy ancestors; we celebrate their patience and 
fortitude ; we admire their daring enterprise ; we teach 
our children to venerate their piety , and we are justly 
proud of being descended from men who have set the 
world an example of founding civil institutions on the 55 
great and united principles of human freedom and human 
knowledge, To us, their children, the story of their 
labors and sufferings can never be without its' interest. 
We shall not stand unmoved on the shore of Plymouth, 
while the sea continues to wash it ; nor will our brethren eo 
in another early and ancient colony, forget the place of 
its first establishment, till their river shall cease to flow 
by it. No vigor of youth, no maturity of manhood, will 
lead the nation to forget the spots where its infancy was 
cradled and defended. 66 

VBut the great event, in the history of the continent, 
which we are now met here to commemorate ; that prodigy 
of modern times, at once the wonder and the blessing of 
the world, is the American Revolution. In a day of ex- 
traordinary prosperity and happiness, of high national 70 
honor, distinction, and power, we are brought together, in 
this place, by our love of country, by our admiration of 
exalted character, by our gratitude for signal services and 
patriotic devotion. 



/ The society, whose organ I am, was formed for the pur- 
pose of rearing some honorable and durable monument to 
the memory of the early friends of American Independ- 
ence. They have thought^ that for this object no tim^ 
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80 could be more propitious than the present prosperous and 
peaceful period ; that no place could claim preference over 
this memorable spot; and that no day could be more 
auspicious to the undertaking than the anniversary of the 
battle which was here fought. The foundation of that 

85 monument we have now laid. With solemnities suited to 

the occasion, with prayers to Almighty God for his bless 

iug, and in the midst of this cloud of witnesses, we have 

, begun the work. We trust it will be prosecuted; and 

that springing from a broad foundation, rising high in 

90 massive solidity and unadorned grandeur, it may remain, 
as long as Heaven permits the works of man to last, a iit 
emblem, both of the events in memory of which it is 
raised, and of the gratitude of those who have reared it. 
7 We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious actions 

95 is most ^safely deposited in the universal remembrance of 
mankind. We know, that if we could cause this structure 
to ascend, not only till it reached the skies, but till it 
pierced them, its broad surfaces could still contain but 
part of that, which, in an age of knowledge, hath already 
100 been spread over the earth, and which history charges 
itself with making known to all future times. We know, 
that no inscription on entablatures less broad than the 
earth itself, can carry information of the events we com- 
memorate, where it has not already gone ; and that no 
105 structure, which shall not outlive the duration of letters 
and knowledge among men, can prolong the memorial. 
But our object is, by this edifice to show our own deep 
sense of the value and importance of the achievements of 
our ancestors ; and, by presenting this work of gratitude 
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to the eye, to keep alive similar sentiments, and to foster no 
a constant regard for the principles of the Revolution. 
Human beings are composed not of reason only, but of 
imagination also, and sentiment; and that is neither 
wasted nor misapplied which is appropriated to the pur- 
pose of giving right direction to sentiments, and opening 115 
proper springs of feeling in the heart. Let it not be sup- 
posed that our object is to perpetuate national hostility, 
or even to cherish a mere military spirit. It is higher, 
purer, nobler. We consecrate our work to the spirit of 
national independence, and we wish that the light of peace 120 
may rest upon it forever. We rear a memorial of our 
conviction of that unmeasured benefit which has been 
conferred on our own land, and of the happy influences 
which have l>een produced, by the same events, on the 
general interests of mankind. We come, as Americans, 125 
to mark a spot which must forever be dear to us and our 
posterity. We wish, that whosoever, in all coming time, 
shall turn his eye hither, may behold that the place is 
not undistinguished; where the first great battle of the 
Revolution was fought. We wish, that this structure may 130 
proclaim the magnitude and importance of that event, to 
every class and every age. We wish, that infancy may 
learn the purpose of its erection from maternal lips, and 
that weary and withered age may behold it, and be solaced 
by the recollections which it suggests. We wish, that 135 
labor may look up here, and be proud, in the midst of its 
toil. We wish, that, in those days of disaster, which, as 
they come on all nations, must be expected to come on us 
also, desponding patriotism may turn its eyes hitherward, 
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140 and be assured that the foundations of our national power 
still stand strong. We wish, that this column, rising 
towards heaven among the pointed spires of so many 
temples dedicated to God, may contribute also to produce, 
in all minds, a pious feeling of dependence and gratitude, 

146 We wish, finally, that the last object on the sight of him 
who leaves his native shore, and the first to gladden his 
who revisits it, may be something which shall remind him 
of the liberty and the glory of his country. Let it rise, 
till it meet the sun in his coming ; let the earliest light of 

150 the morning gild it, and parting day linger and play on 
its summit* 

f^ We live in a most extraordinary age. Events so vari- 
ous and so important, that they might crowd and distin- 

155 guish centuries, are, in our times, compressed within the 
compass of a single life. When has it happened that 
history has had so much to record, in the same term of 
years, as since the 17th of June, 1775 ? Our own Eevo- 
lution, which, under other circumstances, might itself 

160 have been expected to occasion a war of half a century, 
has been achieved ; twenty-four sovereign and independent 
states erected ; and a general government established over 
them, so safe, so wise, so free, so practical, that we might 
well wonder its establishment should have been acconi- 

166 plished so soon, were it not far the greater wonder that it 
should have been established at all. Two or three mil- 
lions of people have been augmented to twelve ; and the 
great forests of the West prostrated beneath the arm of 
successful industry J §nd the dwellers on the banks of the 
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Ohio and the Mississippi, become the fellow citizens and m 
neighbors of those who cultivate the hills of New England. 
We have a commerce, that leaves no sea unexplored ; navies, 
which take no law from superior force ; revenues, adequate 
to all the exigencies of government, almost without taxa- 
tion ; and peace with all nations, founded on equal rights 173 
and mutual respect. 

Cf Europe, within the same period, has been agitated by a 
mighty revolution, which, while it has been felt in the 
individual condition and happiness of almost every man, 
has shaken to the centre her political fabric, and dashed iso 
against one another thrones, which had stood tranquil for 
ages. On this, our continent, our own example has been 
followed ; and colonies have sprung up to be nations. Un- 
accustomed sounds of liberty and free government have 
reached us from beyond the track of the sun ; and at this 185 
moment the dominion of European power, in this conti- 
nent, from the place where we stand to the south pole, is 
annihilated forever. 

/t>In the mean time, both in Europe and America, such 
has been the general progress of knowledge; suteh the 190 
improvements in legislation, in commerce, in the arts, in 
letters, and above all in liberal ideas, and the general 
spirit of the age, that the whole world seems changed. 

; I Yet, notwithstanding that this is but a faint abstract of 
the things which have happened since the day of the bat- 195 
tie of Bunker Hill, we are but fifty years removed from 
it ; and we now stand here, to enjoy all the blessings of 
our own condition, and to look abroad on the brightened 
prospects of the world, while we hold still among us some 
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200 of those who were active agents in the scenes of 1776, and 
who are now here, from every quarter of New England, 
to visit, once more, and under circumstances so affecting, 
I had almost said so overwhelming, this renowned theatre 
of their courage and patriotism. 

205 

Venerable Men ! you have come down to us from a 
former generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened 
out your lives, that you might behold this joyous day. 
You are now where you stood, fifty years ago, this very 

210 hour, with your brothers, and your neighbors, shoulder to 
shoulder, in the strife for your country. Behold, how 
altered ! The same heavens are indeed over your heads ; 
the same ocean rolls at your feet; but all else, how 
changed ! You hear now no roar of hostile cannon, you 

215 see no mixed volumes of smoke and flame rising from 
burning Charlestown. The ground strewed with the dead 
and the dying; the impetuous charge; the steady and 
successful repulse ; the loud call to repeated assault ; the 
summoning of all that is manly to repeated resistance ; a 

220 thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly bared in an instant 
to whatever of terror there may be in war and death ; — 
all these you have witnessed, but you witness them no 
more. All is peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, 
its towers and roofs, which you then saw filled with wives 

225 and children and countrymen in distress and terror, and 
looking with unutterable emotions for the issue of the 
combat, have presented you to-day with the sight of its 
whole happy population, come out to welcome and greet 
you with an universal jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a 
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felicity of position appropriately lying at the foot of this 230 
mount, and seeming fondly to cling around it, are not 
means of annoyance to you, but your country's own means 
of distinction and defence. All is peace; and God has 
granted you 1)his sight of your country's happiness, ere 
you slumber in the grave forever. He has allowed you to 235 
behold and to partake the reward of your patriotic toils ; 
and he has allowed us, your sons and countrymen, to meet 
you here, and in the name of the present generation, in 
the name of your country, in the name of liberty, to thank 
you ! 240 

J ^But, alas ! you are not all here ! Time and the sword 
have thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Brooks, 
Read, Pomeroy, Bridge! our eyes seek for you in vain 
amidst this broken band. You are gathered to your 
fathers, and live only to your country in her grateful 245 
remembrance, and your own bright example. But let us 
not too much grieve, that you have met the common fate 
of men. You lived, at least, long enough to know that 
your work had been nobly and successfully accomplished. 
You lived to see your country's independence established, 250 
and to sheathe your swords from war. On the light of 
Liberty you saw arise the light of Peace, like 

* another mom, 
Risen on mid-noon ; — ' 268 

and the sky, on which you closed your eyes, was cloudless. 
I ^ But — ah ! — Him ! the first great Martyr in this great 
cause I Him! the premature victim of his own self- 
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200 devoting heart ! Him I the head of our civil councils, 
and the destined leader of our military bands; whom 
nothing brought hither, but the unquenchable fire of his 
own spirit ; Him ! cut off by Providence, in the hour of 
overwhelming anxiety and thick gloom; falling, ere he 

266 saw the star of his country rise ; pouring out his gener- 
ous blood, like water, before he knew whether it would 
fertilize a land of freedom or of bondage ! how shall I 
struggle with the emotions that stifle the utterance of 
thy name ! — Our poor work may perish; but thine shall 

270 endure ! This monument may moulder away ; the solid 
groimd it rests upon may sink down to a level with the 
sea; but thy memory shall not fail ! Wheresoever among 
men a heart shall be found, that beats to the transports of 
patriotism and liberty, its aspirations shall be to claim 

276 kindred with thy spirit I 

I ij But the scene amidst which we stand does not permit 
us to confine our thoughts or our sympathies to those 
fearless spirits, who hazarded or lost their lives on this 
280 consecrated spot. We have the happiness to rejoice here 
in the presence of a most worthy representation of the 
survivors of the whole Revolutionary Army. 

I u Veterans ! you are the remnant of many a well fought 
286 field. You bring with you marks of honor from Trenton 
and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Bennington, 
and Saratoga. Veterans of half a century I, when in 
your youthful days, you put everything at hazard in your 
country's cause, good as that cause was, and sanguine as 
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yonth is, still your fondest hopes did not stretch onward 290 
to an hour like this ! At a period to which you could not 
reasonably have expected to arrive; at a moment of 
national prosperity, such as you could never have fore- 
seen, you are now met, here, to enjoy the fellowship of 
old soldiers, and to receive the overflowings of an univer- 295 
sal gratitude. 

I if But your agitated countenances and your heaving breasts 
inform me that even this is not an unmixed joy. I per- 
ceive that a tumult of contending feelings rushes upon 
you. The images of the dead, as well as the persons of 300 
the living, throng to your embraces. The scene over- 
whelms you, and I turn, from it. May the Father of all 
mercies smile upon your declining years, and bless them ! 
And when you shall here have exchanged your embraces ; 
when you shall once more have pressed the hands which 305 
have been so often extended to give succor in adversity, 
or grasped in the exultation of victory ; then look abroad 
into this lovely land, which your young valor defended, 
and mark the happiness with which it is filled ; yea, look 
abroad into the whole earth, and see what a name you 310 
have contributed to give to your country, and what a 
praise you have added to freedom, and then rejoice in the 
sympathy and gratitude which beam upon your last days 
from the improved condition of mankind. 



\ :^he occasion does not require of me any particular 
account of the battle of the 17th of June, nor any detailed 
narrative of the events which immediately preceded it.. 
These are familiarly known to all. In the prQgress of the 
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320 great and interesting controversy, Massachusetts and the 
town of Boston had become early and marked objects of 
the displeasure of the British Parliament. This had been 
manifested in the Act for altering the Government of the 
Province, and in that for shutting up the port of Boston. 

325 Nothing sheds more honor on our early histoiy, and noth- 
ing better shows how little the feelings and sentiments of 
the colonies were known or regarded in England, than the 
impression which these measures everywhere produced in 
America. It had been anticipated, that while the other 

330 colonies would be terrified by the severity of the punish- 
ment inflicted on Massachusetts, the other seaports would 
be governed by a mere spirit of gain ; and that, as Boston 
was now cut off from all commerce, the unexpected advan- 
tage, which this blow on her was calculated to confer on 

335 other towns, would be greedily enjoyed. How miserably 
such reasoners deceived themselves! How little they 
knew of the depth, and the strength, and the intenseness 
of that feeling of resistance to illegal acts of power, 
which possessed the whole American people! Every- 

340 where the unworthy boon was rejected with scorn. The 
fortunate occasion was seized, everywhere, to show to the 
whole world that the colonies were swayed by no local 
interest, no partial interest, no selfish interest. The 
temptation to profit by the punishment of Boston was 

345 strongest to our neighbors of Salem. Yet Salem was pre- 
cisely the place where this miserable proffer was spurned, 
in a tone of the most lofty self-respect, and the most 
, indignant patriotism. * We are deeply affected,' said its 
inhabitants; ^with the sense of our public calamities ; but 
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the miseries that are now rapidly hastening on our hreth- 350 
ren in the capital of the Province, greatly excite our com- 
miseration. By shutting up the port of Boston, some 
imagine that the course of trade might be turned hither 
and to our benefit ; but we must be dead to every idea of 
justice, lost to all feelings of humanity, could we indulge 35: 
a thought to seize on wealth, and raise our fortunes on 
the ruin of our suffering neighbors.' These noble senti- 
ments were not confined to our immediate vicinity. In 
that day of general affection and brotherhood, the blow 
given to Boston smote on every patriotic heart, from one seo 
end of the country to the other. Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, as well as Connecticut and New Hampshire, felt and 
proclaimed the cause to be their own. The Continental 
Congress, then holding its first session in Philadelphia, 
expressed its sympathy for the suffering inhabitants of 365 
Boston, and addresses were received from all quarters, 
assuring them that the cause was a common one, and 
should be met by common efforts and common sacrifices. 
The Congress of Massachusetts responded to these assur- 
ances ; and in an address to the Congress at Philadelphia, 370 
bearing the official signature, perhaps among the last, of 
the immortal Warren, notwithstanding the severity of its 
suffering and the magnitude of the dangers which threat- 
ened it, it was declared, that this colony *is ready, at all 
times, to spend and to be spent in the cause of America.' 373 
I oBut the hour drew nigh, which was to put professions 
to the proof, and to determine whether the authors of 
these mutual pledges were ready to seal them in blood. 
The tidings of Lexington and Concord had no sooner 
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380 spread, tlian it wsis unirersally felt, that the time was at 
last come for action. A spirit pervaded all ranks, not 
transient, not boisterous, but deep, solemn, determined, 
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* totamque Inf uaa per artns 
agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.' 



War, on their own soil and at their own doors, was, in- 
deed, a strange work to the yeomanry of New England ; 
but their consciences were convinced of its necessity, 

390 their country called them to it, and they did not withhold 
themselves from the perilous trial. The ordinary occupa- 
tions of life were abandoned ; the plough was stayed in the 
untinished furrow; wives gave up their husbands, and 
mothers gave up their sons, to the battles of a civil war. 

395' Death might come, in honor, on the field ; it might come, 
in disgrace, on the scaffold. For either and for both they 
were prepared. The sentiment of Quincy was full in 
their hearts. * Blandishments,' said that distinguished 
son of genius and patriotism, * will not fascinate us, nor 

406 will threats of a halter intimidate; for, under God, we 
are determined, that wheresoever, whensoever, or howso- 
ever we shall be called to make our exit, we will die free 



men.' 



J /?.The 17th of June saw the four New England colonies 

405 standing here, side by side, to triumph or to fall together ; 

and there was with them from that moment to the end of 

the war, what I hope will remain with them forever, one 

cause, one country, one heart. 

^ I The battle of Bunker Hill was attended with the most 
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important effects beyond its immediate result as a military 4i« 
engagement. It created at once a state of open, public 
war. There could now be no longer a question of proceed- 
ing against individuals, as guilty of treason or rebellion. 
That fearful crisis was past. The appeal now lay to the 
sword, and the only question was, whether the spirit and 415 
the resources of the people would hold out, till the object 
should be accomplished. Nor were its general conse- 
quences confined to our own country. The previous pro- 
ceedings of the colonies, their appeals, resolutions, and 
addresses, had made their cause known to Europe. With- 420 
oat boasting, we may say, that in no age or country, has 
the public cause been maintained with more force of argu- 
ment, more power of illustration, or more of that persua- 
sion which excited feeling and elevated principle can alone 
bestow, than the revolutionary state papers exhibit. These 425 
papers will forever deserve to be studied, not only for the 
spirit which they breathe, but for the ability with which 
they were written. 
^ To this able vindication of their cause, the colonies had 
now added a practical and severe proof of their own true 43G 
devotion to it, and evidence also of the power which they 
could bring to its support. All now saw, that if America 
fell, she would not fall without a struggle. Men felt sym- 
pathy and regard, as well as surprise, when they beheld 
these infant states, remote, unknown, unaided, encounter 435 
the power of England, and in the first considerable battle, 
leave more of their enemies dead on the field, in propor- 
tion to the number of combatants, than they had recently 
known in the wars of Europe. 
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440 T^Information of these events^ circulating tlirough En 
rope^ at length reached the ears of one who now hears me. 
He has not forgotten the emotion^ which the fame of 
Bunker Hill, and the name of Warren, excited in his 
youthful breast. 

445 jif^&iB, we are assembled to commemorate the establish- 
ment of great public principles of liberty, and to do honor 
to the distinguished dead. The occasion is too severe for 
eulogy to the living. But, sir, your interesting relation 
to this country, the peculiar circumstances which surround 

460 you and surround us, call on me to express the happiness 
which we derive from your presence and aid in this solemn 
commemoration. 
X^ Fortunate, fortunate man ! with what measure of devo- 
tion will you not thank God, for the circumstances of 

456 your extraordinary life! You are connected with both 
hemispheres and with two generations. Heaven saw fit 
to ordain, that the electric spark of Liberty should be 
conducted, through you, from the new world to the old *, 
and we, who are now here to perform this duty of patri- 

460 otism, have all of us long ago received it' in charge from 
our fathers to cherish your name and your virtues. You 
will account it an instance of your good fortune, sir, that 
you crossed the seas to visit us at a time which enables 
you to be present at this solemnity. You now behold 

465 the field, the renown of which reached you in the heart 
of France, and caused a thrill in your ardent bosom. 
You see the lines of the little redoubt thrown up by 
the incredible diligence of Prescott; defended, to the 
last extremity, by his lion-hearted valor ; and within 
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which, the cornerstone of our monument has now taken 470 
its position. You see where. Warren fell, and where 
Parker, Gardner, McCleary, Moore, and other early patri- 
ots fell with him. Those who survived that day, and 
whose lives have been prolonged to the present hour, are 
now around you. Some of them you have known in the 475 
trying scenes of the war. Behold ! they now stretch 
forth their feeble arms to embrace you. Behold! they 
raise their trembling voices to invoke the blessing of 
God on you, and yours, forever. 

>i;^r, you have assisted us in laying the foundation of this 480 
edifice. You have heard us rehearse, with our feeble com- 
mendation, the names of departed patriots. Sir, monu- 
ments and eulogy belong to the dead. We give them, 
this day, to Warren and his associates. On other occa- 
sions they have been given to your more immediate com- 486 
panions in arms, to Washington, to Greene, to Gates, 
Sullivan, and Lincoln. Sir, we have become reluctant to 
grant these, our highest and last honors, further. We 
would gladly hold them yet back from the little remnant 
of that immortal band. Serus in ccelum redeas. lUustri- 490 
ous as are your merits, yet far, oh, very far distant be the 
day, when any inscription shall bear your name, or any 
tongue pronounce its eulogy ! 

^f^he leading reflection, to which this occasion seems to 496 
invite us, respects the great changes which have hap- 
pened in the fifty years, since the battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought. And it peculiarly marks the character of the 
present age, that^ in looking at these changes, and in esti- 
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500 mating their effect on our condition, we are oblif 

consider, not what has been done in our own country only, 
but in others also. In these interesting times, while 
nations are making individual and separate advances in 
improvement, they make, too, a common progress; like 

503 vessels on a common tide, propelled by the-gales at differ- 
ent rates, according to their several structure and manage- 
ment, but all moved forward by one mighty current 
beneath, strong enough to bear onward whatever does not 
sink beneath it. 

* 

510 jX^ chief distinction of the present day is a comniimity 
of opinions and knowlege amongst men, ii^^i^rent 
nations, existing in a degree heretofore unknoW^kKnowl- 
edge has in our time, triumphed, and is triumphing, over 
distance, over difference of languages, over diversity of 

515 habits, over prejudice, and over bigotry. The civilized 
and Christian world is fast learning the great lesson, that 
difference of nation does not imply necessary hostility, 
and that all contact need not be war. The whole world is 
becoming a common field for intellect to act in. Energy 

520 of mind, genius, power, wheresoever it exists, may speak 
out in any tongue, and the woidd will hear it. A great 
chord of sentiment and feeling runs through two conti- 
nents, and vibrates over both. Every breeze wafts intel- 
ligence from country to country ; every wave rolls it ; all 

V25 give it forth, and all in turn receive it. There is a vast 
commerce of ideas; there are marts and exchanges for 
intellectual discoveries, and a wonderful fellowship of 
those individual intelligences which make up the mind 
and opinion of the age. Mind is the great lever of all 
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thin^ ; human thought is the process by which human 530 
ends are ultimately answered ; and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge^ so astonishing in the last half-century, has rendered 
innumerable minds, variously gifted by nature, competent 
to be competitors, or fellow-workers, on the theatre of 
intellectual operation. 535 

7^ From these causes, important improvements have taken 
place in the personal condition of individuals. Generally 
speaking, mankind are not only better fed, and better 
clothed, but they are able also to enjoy more leisure ; they 
possess more refinement and more self-respect. A superior 540 
tone of education, manners, and habits prevails. This 
remark|^ff)st true in its application to our own country, 
is also partly true, when applied elsewhere. It is proved 
by the vastly augmented consumption of those articles of 
manufacture and of commerce, which contribute to the 545 
comforts and the decencies of life ; an augmentation which 
has far outrun the progress of population. And while the 
unexampled and almost incredible use of machinery would 
seem to supply the place of labor, labor still finds its occu- 
pation and its reward ; so wisely has Providence adjusted 550 
men's wants and desires to their condition and their 
capacity. 

^^Any adequate survey, however, of the progress made in 
the last half-century, in the polite and the mechanic arts, 
in machinery and manufactures, in commerce and agri- 555 
culture, in letters and in science, would require volumes. 
I must abstain wholly from these subjects, and turn for a 
moment, to the contemplation of what has been done on 
the great question of politics and government. This is 
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560 the master topic of the age ; and during the whole fifty 
years, it has intensely l:>ccupied the thoughts of men. The 
nature of civil government, its ends and uses, have been 
canvassed and investigated ; ancient opinions attacked and 
defended ; new ideas recommended and resisted, by what- 

665 ever power the mind of man could bring to the contro- 
versy. From the closet and the public halls the debate 
has been transferred to the field ; and the world has been 
shaken by wars of unexampled magnitude, and the great- 
est variety of fortune. A day of peace has at length 

570 succeeded ; and now that the strife has subsided, and the 
smoke cleared away, we may begin to see what has actu- 
ally been done, permanently changing the state and con- 
dition of human society. And without dwelling on par- 
ticular circumstances, it is most apparent, that, from the 

575 before-mentioned causes of augmented knowledge and 
improved individual condition, a real, substantial, and 
important change has taken place, and is taking place, 
greatly beneficial, on the whole, to human liberty and 
human happiness. 

580 J I The great wheel of political revolution began to move 
in America. Here its rotation was guarded, regular, and 
safe. Transferred to the other continent, from unfortu- 
nate but natural causes, it received an irregular and vio- 
lent impulse ; it whirled along with a fearful celerity ; 

585 till at length, like the chariot wheels in the races of 
antiquity, it took fire from the rapidity of its own motion, 
and blazed onward, spreading conflagration and terror 
around. 
^^e learn from the result of this experiment, how for^ 
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tunate was our own condition, and how admirably the 590 
character of our people was calculated for making the 
great example of popular governments. The possession 
of power did not turn the heads of the American people, 
for they had long been in the habit of exercising a great 
portion of self-control. Although the paramount authority 595 
of the parent state existed over them, yet a large field of 
legislation had always been open to our colonial assem- 
blies. They were accustomed to representative bodies 
and the forms of free government ; they understood the 
doctrine of the division of power among different branches, 600 
and the necessity of checks on each. The character of 
our countrymen, moreover, was sober, moral, and religious ; 
and there was little in the change to shock their feelings 
of justice and humanity, or even to disturb an honest 
prejudice. We had no domestic throne to overturn, no 605 
privileged orders to cast down, no violent changes of 
property to encounter. In the American Revolution, no 
man sought or wished for more than to defend and enjoy 
his own. None hoped for plunder or for spoil. Rapacity 
was unknown to it ; the axe was not among the instru- eio 
ments of its accomplishment ; and we all know that it 
could not have lived a single day under any well founded 
imputation of possessing a tendency adverse to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

j^It need not surprise us, that, under circumstances less 615 
auspicious, political revolutions elsewhere, even when well 
intended, have terminated differently. It is, indeed, a 
great achievement, it is the master work of the world, to 
establish governments entirely popular, on lasting foun- 
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620 dations ; nor is it easy, indeed, to introduce the popular 
principle at all, into governments to which it has been 
altogether a stranger. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
Europe has come out of the contest, in which she ha;: 
been so long engaged, with greatly superior knowledge, 

625 and, in many respects, a highly improved condition. What- 
ever benefit has been acquired, is likely to be retained, 
for it consists mainly in the acquisition of more enlight- 
ened ideas. And although kingdoms and provinces may 
be wrested from the hands that hold them, in the same 

630 manner they were obtained; although ordinary and vulgar 
power may, in human affairs, be lost as it has been won ; 
yet it is the glorious prerogative of the empire of knowl- 
edge, that what it gains it never loses. On the contrary, 
it increases by the multiple of its own power ; all its ends 

635 become means ; all its attainments, helps to new con- 
quests. Its whole abundant harvest is but so much seed 
wheat, and nothing has ascertained, and nothing can ascer- 
tain the amount of ultimate product. 
Zfl Under the influence of this rapidly increasing knowl- 

640 "e'dge, the people have begun, in all forms of government, 
to think, and to reason, on affairs of state. Regarding 
government as an institution for the public good, they 
demand a knowledge of its operations, and a participa- 
tion in its exercise. A call for the Representative system, 

645 wherever it is not enjoyed, and where there is already 
intelligence enough to estimate its value, is perseveringly 
made. Where men may speak out, they demand it ; where 
the bayonet is at their throats, they pray for it. 
'0 ^When Louis XJV. said, ^' I am the state,'' he expressed 
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the essence of the doctrine of unlimited power. By the 660 
rules of that system, the people are disconnected from the 
state ; they are its subjects ; it is their lord. These ideas, 
founded in the love of power, and long supported by the 
excess and the abuse of it, are yielding, in our age, to 
other opinions ; and the civilized world se^ms at last to be 655 
proceeding to the conviction of that fundamental and 
manifest truth, that the powers of government are but a 
trust, and that they cannot be lawfully exercised but for 
the good of the community. As knowledge is more and 
more extended, this conviction becomes more and more 6(;o 
general. Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun in the fir- 
mament. Life and power are scattered with all its beams. 
The prayer of the Grecian combatant, when enveloped in 
unnatural clouds and darkness, is the appropriate political 
supplication for the people of every country not yet 665 
blessed with free institutions ; 

* Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore, 
Give me to see — and Ajax asks no more.' 

'g^, We may hope, that the growing influence of enlightened 670 
sentiments will promote the permanent peace of the world. 
Wars, to maintain family alliances, to uphold or to cast 
down dynasties, to regulate successions to thrones, which 
have occupied so much room in the history of modern 
times, if not less likely to happen at all, will be less likely (J75 
to become general, and involve many nations, as the great 
principle shall be more and more established, that the 
interest of the world is peace, and its first great statute, 
that every nation possesses the power of establishing a 
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680 government* for itself. But public opinion has attained 
also an influence over governments, which do not admit 
the popular principle into their organization. A neces- 
sary respect for the judgment of the world operates, in 
some measure, as a control over the most unlimited forms 

C85 of authority. It is owing, perhaps, to this truth, that 
the interesting struggle of the Greeks has been suffered 
to go on so long, without a direct interference, either to 
wrest that country from its present masters, and add it to 
other powers, or to execute the system of pacification by 

690 force, and, with united strength, lay the neck of Christian 
and civilized Greece at the foot of the barbarian Turk. 
Let us thank God that we live in an age, when something 
has influence besides the bayonet, and when the sternest 
authority does not venture to encounter the scorching 

696 power of public reproach. Any attempt of the kind 1 
have mentioned, should be met by one universal burst of 
indignation; the air of the civilized world ought to be 
made too warm to be comfortably breathed by any who 
would hazard it. 

700 %^ It is, indeed, a touching reflection, that while, in the 
fulness of our country's happiness, we rear this monu- 
ment to her honor, we look for instruction, in our under- 
taking, to a country which is now in fearful contest, not 
for works of art or memorials of glory, but for her own 

705 existence. Let her be assured, that she is not forgotten 
in the world ; that her efforts are applauded, and that 
constant prayers ascend for her success. And let us cher- 
ish a confident hope for her final triumph. If the true 
spark of religious and civil liberty be kindled, it will burn. 
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Human agency cannot extinguish it. Like the earth's 710 
central fire it may be smothered for a time ; the ocean 
may overwhelm it ; mountains may press it down ; but its 
inherent and unconquerable force will heave both the ocean 
and the land, and at some time or another, in some place or 
another, the volcano will break out and flame up to heaven. 715 

^y Among the great events of the half -century, we must 
reckon, certainly, the Revolution of South America ; and 
we are not likely to overrate the importance of that Revo- 
lution, either to the people of the country itself or to the 
rest of the world. The late Spanish colonies, now inde- 720 
pendent states, under circumstances less favorable, doubt- 
less, than attended our own Revolution, have yet success- 
fully commenced their national existence. They have 
accomplished the great object of establishing their inde- 
pendence ; they are known and acknowledged in the world ; 726 
and although in regard to their systems of government, 
their sentiments on religious toleration, and their provis- 
ions for public instruction, they may have yet much to 
learn, it must be admitted that they have risen to the 

. condition of settled and established states, more rapidly 730 
than could have been reasonably anticipated. They 
already furnish an exhilarating example of the difference 
between free governments and despotic misrule. Their 
commerce, at this moment, creates a new activity in all 
the great marts of the world. They show themselves 735 
able, by an exchange of commodities, to bear an useful 
part in the intercourse of nations. A new spirit of enter- 
prise and industry begins to prevail ; all the great inter- 
ests of society receive a salutary impulse; and the 
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740 progress of information not only testifies to an improved 
condition^ but constitutes^ itself; the highest and most 
essential improvement. 
3y When the battle of Bunker Hill was fought^ the exist- 
ence of South America was scarcely felt in the civilized 

745 world. The thirteen little colonies of North America 
habitually called themselves the * Continent.' Borne down 
by colonial subjugation, monopoly, and bigotry, these 
Yast regions of the South were hardly visible above the 
horizon. But in our day there hath been, as it were, a 

750 new creation. The Southern Hemisphere emerges from 
the sea. Its lofty mountains begin to lift themselves into 
the light of heaven ; its broad and fertile plains stretch 
out, in beauty, to the eye of civilized man, and at the 
mighty bidding of the voice of political liberty the waters 

755 of darkness retire. 

Ii9 And, now, let i^s indulge an honest exultation in the 
conviction of th^ benefit, which the example of our 
country has produced, and is likely to produce, on human 

760 freedom and human happiness. And let us endeavor to 
comprehend, in all its magnitude, and to feel, in all its 
importance, the part assigned to us in the great drama of 
human affairs. We are placed at the head of the system 
of representative and popular governments. Thus far 

765 our example shows, that such governments are compatible, 

not only with respectibility and power, but with repose, 

with peace, with security of personal rights, with good 

laws, and a just administration. 

^/j We are not propagandists. Wherever other systems 
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are preferred, either as being thought better in themselves, 776 
or as better suited to existing condition, we leave the pref- 
erence to be enjoyed. Our history hitherto proves, how- 
ever, that the popular form is practicable, and that with 
wisdom and knowledge men may govern themselves ; and 
the duty incumbent on us is, to preserve the consistency 773 
of this cheering example, and take care that nothing may 
weaken its authority with the world. If, in our case, the 
Representative system ultimately fail, popular govern- 
ments must be pronounced impossible. No combination 
of circumstances more favorable to the experiment can 730 
ever be expected to occur. The last hopes of mankind,, 
therefore, rest with us ; and if it should be proclaimed, 
that our example had become an argument against the 
experiment, the knell of popular liberty would be sounded 
throughout the earth. 785 

1^9 These are excitements to duty ; but they are not sug- 
gestions of doubt. Our history and our condition, all 
that is gone before us, and all that surrounds us, authorize 
the belief, that popular governments, though subject to 
occasional variations, perhaps not always for the better, 790 
in form, may yet, in their general character, be as durable 
and permanent as other systems. We know, indeed, that, 
in our country, any other is impossible. The Principle of 
Free Governments adheres to the American soil. It is 
bedded in it ; immovable as its mountains. 795 

^/ ? And let the sacred obligations which have devolved on 
this generation, and on us, sink deep into our liearts. 
Those are daily dropping from among us, who established 
our liberty and our government. The great trust now 
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800 descends to new hands. Let us apply ourselyes to that 
which is presented to us, as our appropriate object. We 
can win no laurels in a war for Independence. Earlier 
and worthier hands have gathered them all. Nor are 
there places for us by the side of Solon, and Alfred,, and 

806 other founders of states. Our fathers have filled them. 
But there remains to us a great duty of defence and 
preservation ; and there is opened to us, also, a noble pur- 
suit, to which the spirit of the times *strongly invites us. 
Our proper business is improvement. Let our age be the 

810 age of improvement. In a day of peace, let us advance 
the arts of peace and the works of peace. Let us develop 
the resources of our land, call forth its powers, build up 
its institutions, promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also, in our day and generation, may not per- 

816 form something worthy to be remembered. Let us culti- 
vate a true spirit of union and harmony. In pursuing 
the great objects, which our condition points out to us, 
let us act under a settled conviction, and an habitual feel- 
ing, that these twenty-four states are one country. Let 

820 our conceptions be enlarged to the circle of our duties- 
Let us extend our ideas over the whole of the vast field 
in which we are called to act. Let our object be, oub 

COUNTRY, OUR WHOLE COUNTRY, AND NOTHING BUT OUR 

COUNTRY. And, by the blessing of God, may that country 
025 itself become a vast and splendid monument, not of 
oppression and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace, and of 
Liberty, upon which the world may gaze^ with admiration, 
forever I 
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(d) antithesis, 48; (c) brevity, 48, 
49; in rhythm, 152. 

End-stopped lines, 162. 

Epigram, 143. 

Essay: nature, 172, 173 ; kinds, (a) 
formal, 173, 174; (d) informal, 
I74» 175; subjects for, 175-177. 

Exact use of words, (a) Syno- 
nyms, 1 25 ; history and deriva- 
tion, 125, 126. 

Exposition: nature, 114; kinds, 
(a) treatise, 1 14, 1x5 ; (d) essay, 
115; (c) criticism, 1 1 5-1 1 7. 

Fall 6f dramatic action, 186. 

Feminine rime, 166. 

Figures of speech: nature, 138; 
value, 138, 139; kinds, (a) re- 
semblance, 139-142 ; (d) con- 
trast, 142-145; {A general 
relations, 145, 146; sugges- 
tions for unng, 146, 147. 



"Fine writing," 136. 

Foot, metrical: nature, 153; 
kinds, 153-157; see iambusy 
trochee^ anapest^ dactyl^ spotideey 
pyrrhtCy amphibrach. 

General relations, figures of, 145, 
146. 

Heptameter, 163. 
Hexameter, 164. 
Hyperbole, 144, 145. 

Instances, paragraphs of, 63. 

Introduction : nature, 86; length, 
86, 87 ; kinds, (a) direct, 88 ; 
(b) indirect, 88, 89; (c) formal, 
89 ; style of, 89, 90 ; of drama, 
184, 185. 

Intelligible use of words: na- 
ture, 126, 127; idiom, 127; 
provinciaUsms, 128; Ameri- 
canisms, 128,- 129; technical 
terms, 130; alienisms, 129. 

Irony, 144. 

Iambus, 153. 

Interior rime, 166. 

Julius Ccesar : action of, 184- 
187 ; versification of, 188- 192. 

Masculine rime, 166. 

Metaphor, 140, 141. 

Meter: nature, 163; kinds, 163, 

164. 
Metonomy, 14 c. 
Monometer, 163. 

Narration: nature, 108; kinds, 
108, 109 ; central purpose, 109, 
1 10 ; progression, 1 1 o-i 1 2 ; 
use of description, no, in; 
dialogue, in, 112; in litera- 
ture, 112, 113. 

Novel: nature, 177; kinds, 178; 
elements of, {a) setting, 178; 
(b) plot, 178; {c) characters, 
178, 179; (d) style, 179. 
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Octameter, 163. 

Outlines : nature, 75 ; sim- 
plicity, 75; distinctness, 75, 
76 ; scheme of, 76, 77 ; method 
of growth, 78; stadia of 

. growth, 78; arrangement of, 
79, 80; of David Swan^ 81, 
82; of Queens' Gardens^ 82, 
83 ; of Silas Mamer, 1 79-181. 

Paragraph : nature, i ; form, 2,3; 
content, 3, 4; kinds, 5, 6; 
history of, 6-12 ; definitions, 8, 
9; typical structure of, 13-16; 
special structure, 27-29 ; laws 
of, 32 ; see unity, coherence , se- 
quence^ proportion^ emphasis^ 
variety; development of, 54- 

71- 
Particulars, paragraph of, 55, 56. 

Partition, paragraph of, 66-68. 

Pentameter, 164. 

Personification, 1 41-142. 

Plot, 178. 

Present use of words: nature, 
130, 131; too new, 131, 132; 
too old, 133, 134; slang, 132, 
133; archaisms, 133. 

Proofs, paragraphs of, 68. 

Proportion : nature, 44 ; require- 
ments of 44, 45- 

Provincialisms, 128. 

Pyrrhic, 156. 

Quatrain, 168. 

Resemblance, figures of; see 
simile^ metaphor, personifica- 
tion ^ allegojy. 

Repetition, paragraphs of, 57, 

58. 

Rhythm: nature, 151 ; accent, 
151, 152; emphasis, 152; 
limits of, 152; unit of, 152, 
153; movements of, 153-157; 
variety in, 1 58-1 61 ; pauses, 
161, 162. 



Rime: nature, 165; laws of, 165, 
166; single, 166; double, 166; 
interior, 166. 

Rise of dramatic action, 185, 186. 

Run-on lines, 162. 

Saxon terms, 135. 

Scansion, 168, 169. 

Scholarly use of words : nature, 
134, 135; Saxon and classical 
terms, 135,136; violations of, 

136, 137. 
Sequence: nature, 41, 42; of 

time, 42 ; of place, 42, 43 ; of 

cause and effect, 43, 
Setting of novels, 178. 
Silas Marner, 1 79- 1 8 1 . 
Simile, 139, 140. 
Slang, 132, 133. 
Slurred syllables, 160. 
Spenserian stanza, 168. 
Spondee, 156. 
Stanza: nature, 167; forms of, 

167, 168. 
Style: parts of, 124; of novels, 

179. 
Substitution: metrical, 158-160. 
Synecdoche, 146. 
Synonyms, 125. 

Technical terms, 130. 

Tetrameter, 163. 

Topic sentence: nature, 16; po- 
sition, 16-19; double, 19; im- 
plied, 20; explanation of, 23, 
24; proof of, 25; application 
of, 25, 26; partition of, 66, 67. 

Tragedy, 182. 

Transitions: nature, 94; func- 
tion, 94, 95. 

Trimeter, 163. 

Triplet, 167, 168. 

Trochee, 153, 154. 

Unity : of paragraphs, 33-37 ; 
of tone, 34 ; of idea, 33 ; vio- 
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lation of, 35, 36; of drama, 
183. 

Variety : purpose, 50 ; means of, 
(a) sentence length, 50; {i) 
sentence form, 50; (c) sen- 
tence structure, 51; violations 
of, 51. 

Verse : names of, 163 : blank, 
166, 167; reading and scan- 



ning, 168-170 ; Alexandrine, 
168. 
Versification: nature, 150, 151; 
principles of, (a) rhythm, 151- 
162 ; (d) meter, 163-165 ; (c) 
rime, 165-168; oi Julius Cte- 
sar, 188-192. 

Words : nature, 1 23. See dic- 
tion and /Inures of speech. 
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